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On the fifth of November we arrived off the mouth.of: the celebrated 
Congo river, but the wind being‘light, and the current setting out of the 
river with great force and velocity, we came to anchor, and waited for a 
favorable opportunity to go in. : The English steam- -brig' Hecate’ and one 
or two other cruisers Jay in the offing, blockading the’ mouth ‘of the river, 
and, with our own vessel, were the only s sails in- sight. The - Hecate had 
been so fortunate as to take a large slaver but a few days previously, just 
as she got out of the Congo, with six hundred slaves on ‘board. ‘The river 
at its mouth is some twenty miles in width, and runs with the force of a 
mill-sluice into the ocean; and. the: current continuing in strength and 
speed far out to sea, the slaver has greater facilities in obtaining a good 
offing from the land at this point than from. any other slave- mart on the 
coast. One dark night, and an ebb tide, will take him forty. miles down 
‘the river and sixty miles from the coast, let him sail ever so badly, and the 
probability of falling foul of a cruiser at this distance is very small. If he 
should by chance be discovered in the morning, he must of course de- 
pend on his ‘ heels,’ and the chances are at.the present day that they are 
pretty ‘long’ and. ‘clean, and equal to those of the generality of the 
cruisers, An instance occurred this very year of one of ‘HB. Ms brigs 
chasing a Brazilian slayer from the mouth of the Congo across the broad 
Atlantic to Cape Frio. 

It must have been a most painfully-exciting chase. The two vessels 
were in sight of each other the whole time, a little more than‘ three 
weeks ;. and every ruse and stratagem was practised by the slaver to 
escape the avenging pursuer in her wake. She would alter her course at 
night, but the Englishman was on hand for this ‘ dodge,’ and by nice cal- 
culation and the help of strong night-glasses was sure to be ready for the 
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race in the eee Sometimes he would be almost near enough to fire 
into her, when, by some slight change in the wind or variation in the 
weather, the slaver would again have the advantage, and creep away 
from the sleuth-hound at her heels. At last, as they neared the coast 
of South-America, the strong breezes began to give the cruiser the ad- 

vantage ; and having exhauste d all his nautic cal ~ skill in endeavoring to 
escape, the slave-c: pti 1in was reduced to his last extremity, and began to 
throw his slaves overboard. John Bull was now sorely puzzled, with 
the slaver almost within his grasp, and the poor vietims of his. horrible 
cruelty struggling in the water. Should he continue the chase, and leave 
the poor devils to their fate, with their shrieks of despair ringing in his 
ears? A bright idea strikes him: he is within two hundred miles of the 
coast, and the race must soon be decided. He gives his orders: ina 
trice the main-yard is backed, up go the yard and sti ay tackles, and in 
twenty minutes he has heow n out all his boats, with an experienced 
officer to command them, with orders to follow with all speed in his wake 
and pick up the unfortunate beings as they are thrown over from the 
slaver. Again he dashes off in pursuit, the slaver having gained already 
several miles. Eve ry expedient is now put in use to increase the specd of 
the cruiser: the hammocks are slung on the berth- deck, and shot and 
other heavy articles put into them ; the sts rys and rigging are slacked up, 
the sails kept wet, and the other oncxtlis aries, such as ‘studding- sails, stay- 
sails, ring-tails, water-sails and save-alls, are brought into requisition and 
made the most of. Such untiring perseverance deserved to be rewarded, 
and the slaver was taken just as he almost fancied himself in security, 
close in to the land under Cape Frio. 

On the seventh, early in the morning, all hand. were called ‘ Up anchor, 
and with a strong south-west breeze, we got under weigh, and passing 
Shark’s Point on the southern shore, stood into the mouth of the river 
with all sail set. The current was very strong, but our wind was strong 
enough to enable us to battle it; and after getting well into the river, by 
hugging the southern shore as dens ‘ly as possible, we found an eddy cur- 
rent “which assisted us greatly, and in five hours we ran up to the anchor- 
age, twenty miles from the mouth, and again dropped the ‘ mud-hook.’ 
Some idea may be formed of the strength and velocity of the current in 
the river, from ‘the fact of its never h: aving been possible to obtain sound- 
ings ; ‘cada, lines, and the most improv ed. apparatus for sounding hs wing 
been broken and lost, time and again, by the mere force of the stres am, i 
endeavoring to reach the bottom. 

The Congo is one of the largest rivers in Africa, and for many years it 
was supposed to be connected with, if not a part of, ‘the mighty and 
mysterious Niger.” Many attempts have been made to identify the two 
rivers with each other ; and in the year 1816 the scientifie corps who com- 
posed the ill-fated expedition of Captain — ascended the Congo, 
expecting to find themselves, after going a certain distance, in communi- 
cation with another party that had ascended the Niger with the same 
object in view. The result of Tuckey’s expedition is well known : he lost 
his own life, and the lives of nearly ‘all who accompanied him, and failed 
in the great object of connecting the two rivers. Subsequent discoveries 
in the Niger have shown that no communication exists between it and the 
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Congo, and that their sources are widely apart; and although but little 
is known of the Zaire, or Congo, from the discoveries of Captain Tuckey’s 
expedition, it is generally be lieved, from the accounts of the natives, that 
at the distance of eight hundred or a thousand miles from the sea it is a 
mere rivulet, which increases as it runs, from the contributions of other 
streams, until it attains the vast body of rolling water which throws itself 
with such irresistible force into the sea at its mouth. 

The river running with such velocity often prevents vessels going up ; 
but as they come here, with the exception of the slave-traders, principally 
to water ship, this evil is attended with its natural cure, for it is no un- 
common thing for ships to fill up with water perfectly fresh and pure just 
outside the mouth; and in some instances it has been done twenty and 
thirty miles at sea, out of sight of any land. The strong current often 
undermines and detaches large portions of the banks, which, being com- 
posed of thick masses of tangled mangrove-roots and under-growth closely 
matted together, come floating down ‘the stream with all their vegetation 
upon them, presenting the appearance of thickly-wooded little islands. 
These are often seen at sea, and after heavy rains, when the river is much 
swollen, they are brought down in such numbers and of so large a size 
that vessels are very frequently stopped by them. We often saw them a 
hundred and a hundred and fifty miles from the mouth of the river, far 
out at sea, and generally swarming with water-fowl and birds of every 
description. I remember one very dark night, when we were running 
down the coast to the northward of the Congo, we fell in with one of 
these islands, our proximity to which was denoted by a most singular 
kind of loud buzzing noise for which we could not account. A boat was 
manned and. sent in the direction of the sound, and in a short time she 
returned, having visited a floating island of apparently very large size, and 
which the officer said was covered with birds, old and young, who had 
probably been disturbed by the approach of our vessel, or perhaps by the 
motion of the sea, which was rising, and must have made their floating 
home very uncomfortable. 

Our anchorage in the river was abreast of a little point of land, on 
which stood a house formerly occupied by two Portuguese traders, both 
now dead with the fever of the country, and whose graves, roughly and 
carelessly dug by the hand of some frie ndly African, were denoted by two 
little piles of stones near the house. The situation of this house, I should 
suppose, had been chosen on account of a little patch of beach on the 
point which rendered it an easy landing-place for boats: and I may 
remark that this is the only place on either bank of the river, for the dis- 
tance up to this point, where a boat can land, the banks being covered, 
as in the Dande, down to the water’s edge with mangrove trees and dense 
under-growth. On the beach lay large piles of wood, cut and stored there 
for the use of the Zuglish cruisers ‘employed in blockading the river ; 
notwithstanding whose ‘vigilance, however, many slavers escape with full 
cargoes of human cattle, and land them s afely at Cape Frio. 

The Congo river is, and has been for a long time, the largest slave- 
mart on the whole western coast of Africa. Vessel after vessel has been 
taken by the English, with as many slaves on board as they could stow ; 
still others are fitted out, and often perform their voyages with great suc- 
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cess to their owners. Every facility is here found for the. slave-trader to 
carry on his inhuman traffic. The native kings and head-men of the 
different tribes along the entire river are engaged in, and derive their 
entire support from, the. trade in human flesh, They are constantly at 
war with each other and the tribes in the back country, and every captive 
taken is sold as a slave to the Portuguese or Brazilian slave-trader. The 
supply always: equals, if it does not exceed the demand ; and the price of 
the slave being comparatively small, the slave- agent bas but little risk, 
save to escape the armed cruisers at the mouth of the river, the facilities 
for doing which I have already shown. Should the even lose two vessels 
out of three, and escape with the third and land a full cargo in the Brazils, 
he clears the loss of the two vessels taken, and in all pr obability makes ¢ 

fortune beside. These inducements:are so strong, not only when speak- 
ing of the slave-trade in the Congo river, but at hundreds of ‘other places 
on the coast, that I'am firmly of the opinion that the united navies of 
England, France and the United States, if kept constantly on the coast to 
suppress the slave-trade, would hardly suffice to prevent a stray cargo 
occasionally being carried off. Such a vigorous blockade would even have 

the effect of inducing others to take the. risk who now think the’ trade is 
over-done,:or at least sufficiently well done for them to remain inactive ; 
and some, again, would be forced into it from mere necessity, owing to the 
scarcity and high price of slaves which at first would inevitably ensue. 
That there are means .and ways of putting an end to this odious traffic 
none will deny. We have declared: it piracy if our subjects or vessels 


are found engaged in it, and treat them accordingly ; but we do not from 
policy interfere with the vessels of other nations, even though they take 
their cargoes of human flesh on board, and sail-in'the face and eyes of 
our naval forces in Africa, as I myself have seen jn‘ more than one in- 
stance. 

Nor would I advocate any such interference on our part, nor suggest 
any alteration or modification of the maritime principle, to uphold which 


we have already declared war against England herself, that the flag pro- 
tects the. vessel. England, denying this principle, save where the United 
States and one or two other nations, who are well able now to obtain retri- 
bution for an infringement of. it, are concerned, without the least hesi- 
tation seizes and destroys Spanish, Brazilian and Portuguese vessels en- 
gaged in*the slave-tr ade, or who are suspected of being engaged i in it, on 
the ground that they are pirate s. -Does she treat them as such? We shall 
see. Oneof her Majesty’s s cruisers takes a slaver, with the slaves on 
board... A prize officer is put on board, and the vessel is sent with the 
slaves to one of her colonies, and there apportioned out to the residents 
as laborers for a term of years. The vessel is sawn in halves and 
sold. Where are the pirate’s crew? Hung at the yard-arm or im- 
prisoned for life? Oh! no; they are put-on shore at the nearest point, 
and of course make their way to the nearest slave-barracoon, and hold them- 
selves in readiness to go on board the first slaver that presents herself ; and 
they are .rarely any length of time in want of employment. These are 
the men who man American-built vessels that are sold on the coast for 
slavers in large numbers, and with perfect impunity. 

I believe that there is an Admiralty order that any such slavers as 
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show fight to the cruisers are to be treated with the utmost rigor of the 
law ; but this is never enforced, from the fact that the English get no 
prize-money for the capture of pirates. In the month of January, 1848, 
I boarded a felucca off the Gallinas, a well-known slave-mart, to the north- 
ward of Liberia, that had beaten off two attacks of the boats of H. M. brigs 
Philomel and Rapid, and had been captured, after a severe contest and 
much bloodshed, by the arrival of a-reinforcement of other boats from a 
cruiser whose name I have forgotten; and.who had captured her in con- 
nection with the first-named boats by mere force of numbers alone.. When 
I went on board, the decks were still-drenched with blood, which was 
standing in pools in the scuppers; for the slavers had fought with the 
desperation of madmen, and beside losing one half of their own men, 
had killed and wounded a number of Fnglishmen of the attacking party. 
The day was beautiful, but the most.intense calin prevailed; and com- 
pletely worn out with our five hours’ pull in the burning sun, such as one 
experiences only in Africa, we went on board the Philomel, which had 
arrived on the spot after the capture, and there saw those of the pirates 
who had survived. They were all heavily ironed and placed in gangs on 
the main hatch, and a more cut-throat looking set of scoundrels I never had 
the satisfaction of seeing. We, of course, supposed that they would be taken 
at once to Sierra Leone, tried, condemned and executed; but what was 
our surprise to hear,in answer to the inquiry as to what disposition would 
be made of them, that they would be put on shore as soon. as convenient, 
and the felucca alone be taken to Sierra Leone : ‘for,’ said our informant, 
‘should we try these fellows as pirates, we get no prize-money ; and although 
the division of prize-money from so small a vessel as this felucea will 
amount to but little, still, should she be condemned as a pirate, it would 
at once establish a precedent which we should in future be obliged to fol- 
low, and which would greatly reduce our prize-money, for all the vessels 
we take now make more or less resistance.’ 

So long, then, as English naval officers look upon the African squad- 
ron for the suppression of the slave-trade in a money-making point 
of view, no possible good can result from its presence there. I have 
been informed that the last commanding officer of that squadron re- 
ceived,’on his return to England, eighteen thousand pounds sterling ag 
his share of the prize-money resulting from captures made by vessels 
under his command during a little more than two years; and very few 
of the officers who remain there an entire cruise have reason to regret 
it, notwithstanding what they say of the deadly climate and dreadful 
privations they have undergone, when they return. There is no deny- 
ing the fact, in spite of the last report on the subject in the British House 
of Commons, the garbled and incredible statements of colonization socie- 
ties, missionaries, and a certain reverend government agent who not long 
since made 4 flying visit to Liberia and a very lengthy and improbable 
report on his return, that the slave-trade on the coast of Africa is as 
flourishing at the present time as it was ten years ago. The present 
system of ‘suppression’ is a sure and certain premium on the price of a 
slave in the Brazils and Cuba. A little wholesome hanging at the yard- 
arm would have effected suppression years ago, and it is not too late to 
try it now. No one who has seen a slaver with a full cargo on board, or 
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who h: as heard such a thing truthfully described, would lift his finger or 
utter a syllable to prevent the infliction of such a summ: Ary punishme nt 
on all connected with her, should they take nothing stronger even than a 
law against cruelty to animals as an authority. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the day is not far distant, when the love of prize-money will 
give way to the establishment of such a system of treatment, that no man 
valuing ‘his neck will dare to carry a slave from the coast of. Africa. 

I am no aboli itionist, although a northern man. I look upon the insti- 
tution of slavery in the United States as a great curse entailed upon us 
by our foref: ithers, but for which the present slave-holders are in no 
wise responsible, and which they would have done their best to rid 
themselves of long ago, had the Vy not been goaded into a state of fre nZy 
by the intemper: ate and outrageous attacks of northern fanatics ; men who 
have never effected one solitz ary good measure or law for the benefit of 
slaves or freemen. 

But none will ery out, be he slave-holder, abolitionist or free-soiler, 
against the punishment which I have suggested as the only means of 
suppressing the slave-trade in Africa; and as Br: azil, by treaty with Eng- 
land, has declared it piracy for her own vessels to be eng: aged i in it, noth- 
ing is now wanting to prevent the system being carried at once into 
operation. 

As we anchored late in the afternoon, no natives were to be seen on the 
beach nor on the river, and, as is the custom, we fired a couple of signal 
guns to let the blacks know up the river that a vessel had arrived wish- 
ing to trade; and early next morning we were surrounded by shoals of 
canoes of all sizes, each one carr ying several! Congoes with large stocks of 
poultry, fruits and vegetables, all anxious to trade with ‘’Merican men.’ 
Bottles, buttons and pieces of gay-colored calicoes were in great dem: and, 
these poor natives not having learned the value of the ‘ almighty dollar’ 
Monkeys and great numbers of gray parrots were brought alongside, and 
the crew spee sdily proceeded to exch inge old jackets, shirts, ete., for these 
birds, which are, I think, of a finer breed here thari at any other place on 
the coast, excepting Cabenda. I made one purchase myself, which, 
the end, turned out rather unprofitably, of some young animals, whic 
eur chief boatswain’s mate, old Browning of ‘Somers’ memory, insiste 
were hyenas. Whatever they were, they made such a horrible noise the 
first night at sea that the captain, with a humane consideration for the 
nerves “oa all on board, ordered the 2m to be thrown overboard ; and the 
next morning, when I went to visit my pets, I found them — not there ! 
I shed no tears—the heart becomes hardened on the coast of Africa: 
but I inwardly determined to make no more expensive researches into 
natural history. Soon there was a great commotion among the natives 
alongside, and loud eries of ‘King coming! King coming!’ drew our 
attention to a larger canoe which shot out from a bend i in the river, and 
soon His M: ajesty, attended by the heir-apparent, made his appearance on 
the deck of the vessel, the cynosure of all eyes. 

He was a very old man, ‘but quite erect in his bearing, with a beard 
well whitened with the cares of sove reignty, and a step as firm as a North- 
American Indian. He was dressed in an old uniform coat which some 
English officer had given him, a red skull-cap, and a fancy-colored piece 
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2 
of calico round his loins., He wore no shoes, nor have I ever seen a native 
on the coast who would wear them, excepting King Socco Trane at Ca- 
benda, who, by the way, is a bit of a dandy. This Congo King’s teeth 
and those of his son were filed like a saw, giving a most frightful expres- 
sion to the face when the lips were parted. This, he said, made them 
‘fetish,’ which in African parlance means sacred or holy man. We found 
him able to speak a little English, and, like all other African kings, a. 
most consummate beggar, as he went immediately to the captain on his 
arrival and annoyed him most unceasingly with impertuniti s for a‘ dash,’ 
or present. He spoke of the C ONgO ‘pe ople as bei ing the greatest pe ople 
in all Africa; and probably, to his imagination, they were the greatest 
people in the world. He was very anxious that some of the officers 
should visit his town, some six or seven miles distant; and as this was an 
idea that some of us had already thought of, it found general favor, and 
we soon fitted out the first cutter and made arr: angements for the trip. 
An account, of this, however, I must defer to my next t letter. 


wen 


LAMENT F OR BIS 8..0.2? ANDREW S8 







ILTON. 


BY THB REV, 


LANCELOT ANDREWS, Bishop of Winchester, eminent alike in ability, learning and virtue, 
died in 1626, Minron’s eighteenth year, The plague, mentioned in this poem, is that uf 1625, 
which had carried off almost thirty-six thousand inhabitants of London. 


I sat alone in silence and in sorrow 
For melancholy days had long been mine, 

When, like some winter cloud that pours its hail 

On blighted pastures, rose the sad remembrance 

Of ills which wasting pestilence has brought 

On this fair realm of E ngland. Death has climbed 
The lofty towers of nobles, bearing high 

His black funereal torch ; strong Death has entered 
Walls starred with gold and j jasper, and mowed down 
Whole troops of satraps. I bethought me too 

Of those in other lands whom all deplore, 

Of Brunswicr’s Duke, and Mansretpt’s valiant Count, 
True brothers in great deeds, doomed each to burn 

On his untimely pyre. I mused on heroes, 

Brave men, whom warlike Belgium lost and wept ; 
But, grieving most for thee, thou sacred chief, 

Once deemed of Winchester the light and pride, 

With many a tear I breathed this vain lament : 


‘O Deartn, thou next in place to ruthless Pivro, 
Is it not then enough that the wide forest 

Must feel thy wrath; that power to thee is given 
Over the grassy meads ; that, touched by thee, 
The lily droops, t the golden crocus withers, 

The glad young roses fall? Wilt thou forbid 
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The giant oak, beside its own loved river, 
To see the pleasant waters gliding by ? 
The birds, that range the waste and liquid ether, 
Fate’s airy prophets, fear thy bitter shafts; 
To thee the beasts, that prowl in pathless woods, 
And those mute herds that wily Proteus keeps 
In sunless ocean caves, all trembling haste, 
A countless multitude, and own thy might. 
Why then, most envious one, thy sway thus ample, 
Wilt thou yet stain those hands with human gore ¢ 
Why rudely pierce the good man’s noble breast, 
And chase afar a spirit half divine ?’ 


While thus I wept and wailed oppressed with woe, 
The dewy star of eve looked smiling forth 

From western skies, and the refulgent sun, 

His journey from the glowing east completed, 

Had sunk beneath that wide and stormy sea, 
Which breaks on high Tartessus. Worn and sad, 

I sought escape from pain in balmy sleep ; 

But, when still night had sealed my swimming eyes, 
I roamed at large a broad and fruitful land, 

A land whose rare and radiant loveliness 

®o words of mine can ever fitly paint. 

That glorious realm was flushed with purple light ; 
As far-off mountains redden with the dawn, 

And as when rainbows open all their treasures, 

So blazed the ground with rich and varied hues, 
Not with so lavish wealth did Fiora dress 

The gardens of ALcrtnous, sweet Fiora, 

She whom the West Wind loved. Meandering there, 
Rivers of crystal cleave the blooming plains, 
Rivers whose sands out-flame the virgin gold 
Which the dark Tagus hides beneath its tlood. 
There the light western breeze for ever wanders 
Through blissful vales, the soft and joyous breeze, 
Born in fresh fields of roses. Such, they feign, 

In the rich East, fast by the sacred Ganges, 
Gleams the proud dwelling of the Morning Star. 
While, with deep wonder, straying in the shade, 

I mark the clusters on the laden vines, 

And all that heavenly clime, behold, our lost one, 
He whom we mourn, goes by me. From his brow 
A strange effulgence beams; his long white robe 
Flows, like a meteor, down to reach the gold 

That sandals his bright feet; about his head 

A snowy fillet shines, and, as he walks, 

The turf grows fairer and the flowers rejoice. 
Celestial hosts, with starry wings, applaud, 

And the deep ether rings with the loud trumpet 
Which tells of triumph gained. Each chief of Heaven 
Greets his new brother with embrace and song, 
While One, of loftier brow and grander aspect, 
Speaks to the righteous stranger these sweet words: 
‘Come thou, my son, and share the lasting joys 

Of this, thy Farner’s kingdom: be thou freed 
Henceforth eternally from toil and pain. 

He ceased: the bright troop beat their psalteries, 
And at the sound my welcome vision fled. 

I woke, and mourned for sleep too soon departed. 
May dreams like this, O Gop, each night be mine! 
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THE NEW SPIRE AT INNISFIELD. 





BY ¥F. H. UNDERWOOD. 


Tue village of Innisfield lies in one of the loveliest valleys in New- 
England. ‘Three densely-wooded hills, whose bases are only divided by 
the waters of Swift river, rise on either hand, shutting out the view of 
the adjacent country, save that to the nortliward, where the river winds 
its way into the valley, a crowd of blue hill-tops is seen, like the motion- 
less billows of a distant sea; while above and beyond their vague outlines 
rises the grand Monadnock, like a faint blue cloud peering above the 
horizon. The stream, once rapid and violent, as its name indicates, now, 
as though sympathizing with the demure tranquillity around, reposes 
placidly between its banks; the soft-tinted green boughs of a growth of 
young white pines are mirrored in the silvery blue water upon one side, 
while a narrow strip of meadow slopes southward to the opposite bank, 
fringed with clumps of alders. A dam at the lower end of the valley 
accumulates the water into an irregular pond; and hard by, 
*‘ Beneatu a bonny buttonwood, 
The mill’s red door swings open wide :’ 

while below, the stream rushes furiously from the dashing wheel down its 
rocky channel, and after sweeping in swift curves beneath the water- 
maples, elms and white poplars, doubles the point of the south-western 
hill, and is lost from sight. 

The meeting-house stands upon a green, which slopes to the pond in 
front, and is bordered in the rear by straggling trees that skirt the base 
of the northern hill. The spire seemed to my boyish eye a miracle of 
architecture — tall, symmetrical, graceful. Its outlines are seen in fine 
relief from the dark masses of foliage behind it. <A gilded figure of a 
man impaled upon this taper spire serves for a vane. _ Its fickle revolutions 
upon gusty days, when the winds came frisking down the valley, used to 
engage my boyish wonder ; for the figure, so perfectly self-poised, so ready 
to face the fiercest tempest, yet seemed to give a deploring wail as it swung 
round to face each new disturber of the valley’s repose. A cruel emblem 
to hang over a Christian church was that man of the weather, shrieking 
as each rude breeze turned him upon the torturing pivot. To one passing 
the church-yard, under the sombre shadow of the hill, now thickly sown 
with the germs of immortal existences, those slow, lengthened sounds had 
a freezing terror. But when morning gleamed upon the sleepless watcher, 
and the birds that built their nests in the belfry carolled in the clear warm 
rays of the sun, or sat twittering upon the vane, like happy children at 
see-saw, its undulations seemed to partake of the vivacity of nature, and 
its querulous tone was modulated so as to blend with the cheerful music 
of the new day. . a 

It was in the yeat 1790 that the simple incidents occurred which are 
here recorded. The country was in a transition state; though a foreign 
rule was broken, yet colonial habits remained. The young giant, so long 
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fettered, hs “a not attaine ae ae power, a easy confidence, which is the 
result of energy, discipline and success. The towns upon the sea-coast 
were beginning to exhibit the progress that sprang from the country’s 
indepe nde nce; but in the interior, the business, the social habits and the 
appear ance of both villages and rural neighborhoods were but little 
changed. Innisfield was stereotyped. No profane men of progress came 
there to disturb its dreamy repose. The farms lay cosily among the hills 
between their ancient boundaries ; they were tilled by a succession of 
a yeomen who served their fathers ‘dutifully, and in turn were served 
by their own children. Most of the lands were held by the lineal descend- 
ants of the original grantees, as was attested by their deeds bearing the 
arrow-head marks of the once powerful chiefs. Mechanics were not 
numerous, for the simplicity of the times required but few articles beyond 
the skill of ev ery farmer to fabricate. Tradesmen found their chief. pro- 
fits in bartering produce, and in the sale of rum and tobacco. Broad- 
cloth was worn only by the parson and the squire, and calicoes were an 
almost unheard-of luxury among the rustic maidens. 

The town, church and parish of Innisfield were nearly or quite identi- 
cal. The minister was settled for life by invitation of the ah and 
by vot@of the town. In those days men had not learned to consider it 
an evidence of superior wisdom to differ from the faith of their fathers. 
The minister’s salary, generally small enough to preserve the sacred office 
from the intrusion of gain- -secking men, was raised by a tax ; and all citi- 
zens, Christian and Jew, Calvinis t and Socinian, Qu: aker and Baptist, had 
the ple asure of contributing of their substance to the maintenance of the 
established religion. But the heterodox sectaries just named were by no 
means numerous; the severity of the old colonial laws had driven all 
hereties forth to milder climes, so that few or none were left to dissemi- 
nate their doctrines: beside, the nurseries were well looked after: all 
rebellious shoots were lopped off by ecclesiastical shears, and the trees 
grew up in happy uniformity as to external shape, whatever might be 
their inward qualities, 

But the comments of a writer, though profound and discriminating in 
his own opinion, are apt to be read with a yawn or some expression of 
impatience ; and warned by that apprehension, I leave the farther par- 
ticulars to be gathered from the story. 


Tue Reverend Joshua Crosthwaite had been for forty years a minister of 
the Word. Though he had passed the allotted three score-and- ten, his step 
was stately, and his silver-mounted cane of sandal-wood was carried from 
habit rather than from any necessity of aiding his yet sturdy limbs. His 
spotless cravat sup ported a series of soft, fat wrinkles that 1; ay folded under 
his chin. His hose were clasped by broad silver buckles, and his shoes 
were fastened in the same manner. His voice had often comforted the 
disciple and alarmed the sinner as he ministered within the walls of the 
sanctuary ; and the same clear tones were well remembered by some of 
his people as they were heard, when, before the army of W ashington, he 
prayed for the blessing of Heaven upon the cause of liberty. The soul 
of a soldier throbbed under the gown of the divine. The resolution, the 
unflinching courage which had animated him in a score of battles, were 
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not extinct when Peace anita upon the = and the quiet society of 
Innisfield opened its arms to receive him as a pastor. Prompt to do good, 
to fence in the flock from the wiles of Satan and from mischief- making 
heretics, to cherish the young and console the aged, the stern and state ly 
minister strode through life. Death came, but found him at his MAsrer’s 
work. While performing the funeral ceremonies of one of his comrades 
in the war, afterward a fellow-soldier of the cross, the veteran of two 
campaigns was struck speechless. The vital breath came and went, and 
life oscillated feebly for two days, when it was at an end; and the soldier- 
priest took his pl: vce in the shadowy army that silently moves onward to 
be reviewed by its great ComMANDER! 

It was a sad day for Innisfield, for, with all the reverence which his 
manner and his sacred office inspired, the people felt an affection for him 
as for a father. But the parsonage was not long without a tenant. So- 
ciety, as well as nature, knows no vacuity ; ach man seems to fall as by 
divine allotment into the precise place he is fitted to fill, Some notable 
exceptions to this rule ought to strengthen it, according to the philoso- 
phers. A stranger came as a candidate for the holy office : according to 
ancient custom he was expected to preach for seve ral months on probation, 
and the people quietly settled down to hear and to observe before pro- 
nouncing judgment. 

The Reverend Absalom Fairw orthy was a young man of about six-and- 
twenty, of a pleasing exterior, and a smooth, bland voice. His sermons 
seeme ‘d designed to shun the distinctive doctrines of Calvinism, the 
‘strong meat’ of the Word; but his philosophizing 0 the system of 
Christi: anity, his well- sounding pietisms, aided by earnest ap peals to the 
feelings of ‘his hearers, and enforced by a really impressive delivery, made 
him a popular and acceptable pres acher. Among the women of the con- 
gregation he was a decided favorite. His pious sentimentalisms, his ten- 
der regard for the souls of his flock, the kindness that prompted a thousand 
nameless trifles of attention, the grace that shone in his daily walk, in 
both senses, and a certain natural magnetism so effectual upon the sym- 
pathetic subjects of its influence, all united to make the young divine, in 
the opinion of the women of Innisfield, an exemplar of the gifts and 
virtues which should adorn his profession. 

But a few aged men were far from being satisfied with the candidate. 
Without knowing why, they confessed to themselves that his preaching, 
unlike the mystic book in the Apoealypse, though sweet at the first, was 
afterward bitter and unsatisfying. His manner they contrasted ‘with 
their ideal of a devout minister, the loved and venerated Crosthwaite : 
he had scorned to resort to courtier airs in order to win popularity. A 
scarlet waistcoat, of which a glimpse was seen under his cloak on one 
occasion when he returned from a visit out of town, gave rise to various 
conjectures. But their suspicions were most awakened by the strange 
conduct of old Elsie Barton, a withered crone who lived in a solitary e eabin 
in the verge of the forest that borders the village westward. Some lin- 
gering’ faith i in witches and other diabolic agencies yet hovered over the 
country, and the unaccountable experiences of former generations were not 
without their influence upon the minds of the aged and the superstitious. 
This old woman, without child, relative, or even friend, unless her favorite 
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cats might merit the name, lived no one hardly knew how. (Qentsionsliy 
her short, stooping figure was seen plodding into the village with the aid 
of a staff. The children would gather at her approach, and gaze with 
mingled curiosity and awe upon her face, much the color and texture of 
a dried apple, above which, and beneath her grizzled hair, her eyes twin- 
kled with a sinister brightness. Elsie, who had always stood in awe of 
the veteran now no more, and had shunned his presence alike in holy and 
in secular time, soon became a constant attendant upon the ministrations 
of the new preacher. She chuckled at the sound of his name, and ex- 
tolled his talents and saintly character. Those fathers in the church, who 
had known her for a wicked woman, and suspected her of being a witch, 
thought it an ill omen that she should defile the good name of their pros- 
pective pastor with her leering commendations. ‘Was he a subtle heretic? 
Was he in league with the powers of darkness while wearing the form of 
an angel of light ? 

All their doubts and surmises were freely communicated in several 
private conferences; but how to ascertain the truth of their conjectures 
puzzled their wise heads. At last the venerable Deacon Wainsford sug- 
gested that they should present the minister with a text on Sabbath 
morning, just as he was going to church, with a request that he would 
preach from it. This, he thought, would prove whether the minister’s 
sermons were supplied him by the Prince of Error, for he would be 
obliged to rely upon the Divine aid to preach acceptably, or he would 
show by an ignominious failure his lack of the unction from above. The 
plan was warmly approved, and*the Bree was searched for an unusual 
text, as he might be prepared for the more common passages. The 
choice fell upon a clause in Joshua, (Josh. ix. 5:) ‘ Old shoes and clouted 
on their feet.’ Next Sabbath morning the good deacon accosted the 
minister while crossing the green to church: 

‘Reverend Sir, I have somewhat to ask of you. Your discourses thus 
far have seemed to be deeply studied ; and in troth, Sir, no one doubts 
your learning in the Scriptures; but we would fain hear you once unpre- 
pared, in the exercise of your natural gifts assisted only by the grace of 
Gov. With this view I have come to ask you to preach from this text.’ 
And he handed the mouldy paragraph to the astonished clergyman. 

The Rev. Mr. Fairworthy never spoke without deliberation, so that his 
secret chagrifi was quelled before he replied in his tones of music: 

‘ All Scripture, my brother, is given by inspiration, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction and instruction in righteousness. The 
spiritual sense of this text, though not now very clear, will doubtless be 
made plain to me after the morning prayer. I will even lay aside my 
sermon, good brother, and preach from this text, since you desire me.’ 

The introductory service over, the sermon began. In his exposition of 
the text, the Gibeonites were sinners coming to the church; their evil 
habits clung to them, aptly represented by their ‘old shoes and clouted 
on their feet.’ These sinful habits were elaborately dwelt upon, and the 
congregation were exhorted to put off their ‘old shoes,’ that their feet 
might be shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace. The sermon 
was triumphant; the number of the minister’s admirers increased, and the 
deacon and elders were nonplussed. But suspicion once rooted is not 
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easily deanivveil The extraordinary eloqusnios of the preacher without 
preparation was as questionable as his supposed elaborate efforts, especially 
as the witch Elsie was observed peering over the gallery, casting her eyes 
knowingly upon the deacon and the preacher by turns, and at his enthu- 
siastic conclusion shaking her head with an exulting air. However, as 
they had nothing tangible whereon to found their conjectures, the dissatis- 
fied elders concluded to wait the issue of affairs, confident that Gop would 
watch over his flock, and in some way reveal the: true character of the 
candidate. 

The meeting-house at that period had not the graceful spire that now 
rises from the “dense foliage of the clustering maples, and on which the 
man-like vane turns for evermore. The edifice was unsightly, having 
much the appearance of a barn fitted ex tempore for a place of worship. 
Soon certain friends of the new minister began to-urge the erection of a 
steeple and the purchase of a bell. The proposal was 5 generally approved, 
and at the annual town-meeting, which occurred not long after, the neces- 
sary funds were appropriated. Carpenters came, and the green was 
covered by the timbers of which the tall spire was to be framed. 

The comely young minister lacked but one thing in the opinion of his 
zealous female admirers. Many a maiden felt the influence of his tender, 
pious manner, and trembled with a secret and delicious hope that the 
choice of the dear godly man would fall upon her: But his regards 
were distributed with a judicious impartiality, and the gossips found 
nothing on which to base even a surmise. But one afternoon the pastor 
made a parochial visit at the house of Deacon Wainsford, remained to 

ea, and spent a gdod part of the evening, to the great edification of the 
matron and her fair daughter, but to the secret uneasiness of the father ; 
for he trembled lest the equivocal honor of the minister’s choice should 
fall upon his darling child. The kindly glances of the smooth hypocrite, 
for such the deacon could not but esteem his pastor, fell upon his trusting 
and ingenuous daughter, and her heart throbbed with new and exhila- 
rating puls: itions ; his magnetic tones stole into her ear with a winning 
power, and her fancy conjured up a myriad of pleasing visions, so that as 
she looked down the perspectivé of the love-lighted future her brain was 
dizzy with delight. With untold pangs the ‘good deacon beheld these 
palpable results ; the old Adam wrestled hard within him, and had he 
yie ‘Ided, he would have arisen with his hickory staff and driven the intrud- 
ing serpent from his Eden. But he might be mistaken ; and if he were 
not, he would have hard work to justify to his brethren his seemingly 

vauseless anger: for the sacred office was then, and still is, regarded with 
an habitual reverence and awe among the people of Innisfield. 

A loud knock without, interrupted the current of the deacon’s forebod- 
ings. He opened the door, shading the flickering candle with his hand. 
A boy apparently about fifte en, with his hat set jauntily on one side, his 
top- -boots bespattered with mud, was holding a jaded horse with one 
hand, while he frisked an ivory- -handled whip ‘with the other. 

. Is Mr. Fairworthy here 2’ said the self-assured varlet. 

‘ Verily, he is,’ said the deacon, with a wondering glance at the unusual 
dress and impudent manner of the messenger. 

‘I would like to see him, Sir,’ said the other rapidly. 
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The good a acon delivered the message, more p suzzled than ever. The 
minister rose without del: ay and mildly b: ode the family good night. After 
a inoment’s conference with the messe nger, he walked homen ard, muffled 
as usual in his long flowing cloak. The boy put up his horse at the inn 
adjoining Deacon Wainsford’s, and sitting down in the bar-room, seemed 
to wait as it were impatiently, whistling and tapping his boots with his 
whip. The clock struck eieven ; the frequenters of the inn had all crept 
home, when the boy, after turning down a gill of Jamaica with a swag- 
gering air, mounted his horse, rode slowly a few paces down street, t, and 
halted just below the deacon’s house under the shadow of an arching 
elm. 

A strange and indefinable excitement in the mean time had possessed 
Deacon Wainsford: he could not sleep quie tly: if he closed his eyes, 
some frightful dream hovered over him, in which the minister’s face in 

varying ‘she apes of horror glared upon bie daughter. He exerted himself 
to throw off his drowsiness, that he might not be haunted by those 
shadowy terrors. A tramp of hoofs caught his ear. He rose and raised 
his window noise ‘lessly ;. it was screened from sight by a luxuriant hop- 
vine, but through an opening among the leaves ‘he looked out upon the 
street: he could see with tolerable distinctness, for the moon was yet 
high, though struggling with occasional clouds. A tall figure in a cloak 
approache the tree, where the horse stood, pawing with impatience. 
How well the deacon knew that step of practised grace, and that bearing 
which the dusky night could not wholly conceal ! The two conversed 
earnestly, but their voices were indistinct, and the eagerness of the old 
man could not give to his dull hearing the acute sensitiveness of youth. 
But soon their voices grew louder ; - the leaves stopped their ill-time .d mur- 
muring to the night- -wind ; and ‘he heard a few words, spoken with a 
determined accent. 

‘But they say you must come,’ said the horseman. 

‘They must wait awhile; I can’t break off now,’ 

‘But I tell you they won't put up with. your. dilly-dallying much 
longer. They think you are trying to dodge, and become prig for good, 
and you know that won't do,’ said the boy signilic vntly. 

The minister stood as if irresolute. 

‘What shall I tell them, Branring?’ said the boy. ‘I must get to 
Hartford by day-break, and ther re is n’t time to stop here,’ 

‘Why can’t the y let me alone? I might as well be a weather- cock at 
once, as to have to face about whenever they threaten to blow on me.’ 

‘Well, look out for yourself!’ said the boy, spurring off in a rapid 
canter 

‘Furies!’ almost shrieked the minister, ‘what have I done?’ And 
he tried by all means short of absolute outery to attract the boy’s atten- 
tion. Butif the varlet heard, he chose not to make itknown: he kept on 
his way. The clattering of the hoofs grew fainter in the still night, and 
the minister stood as if demented, wringing his hands beneath the shadowy 
net-work of the huge old tree. 

The good deacon could hardly believe his senses: he crept back to bed, 
and, as may be sup posed, lay ruminating upon what he had seen and 
heard until morning. Time wouldsoon determine the matter, he judged ; 
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so he kept his counsel, only giving instructions to his echaltebed daniphiter 
to discourage any future attentions from the minister. He was fortunately 
saved from long uneasiness. 

A few days later there was an afternoon service at the meeting-house, 
the workmen upon the frame of the spire having suspended their labors 
for the oceasion. It was the lecture preparatory to the sacrament of the 
next Lorp’s day. The design of that simple } yet touching ordinance was 
dwelt upon, and the state of ‘mind with which the mystic emblems should 
be received was graphically described. The minister finished with touch- 
ing pathos, and was about to sit down, when a bluff voice called out in 
the hearing of the startled congregation : 

JoME DOWN FROM THAT PULPIT!’ 

very eye was turned toward the intruder. A stout, burly-looking 
man, bearing the air of one in authority, was advancing up the broad-aisle 
as though expecting to be obeyed. 

‘And who are you,’ said the minister, ‘ that thus profane this house on 
this solemn occasion?’ His words w ere bold, but his face was ashy pale, 
and his voice husky with terror. 

‘It is you that profane the house!’ said the stranger. ‘ As for my 
authority, you see the seal of Massachusetts. I arrest you in the name 
of the commonwealth !” 

A loud murmur arose through the congregation. Deacon Wainsford 
fell on his knees in silent prayer, while his daughter leaned upon her 
mother, overpowered by a. deadly faintness. 

The ollices with his pallid prisoner walked toward the vestibule, followed 
by the more curious part of the assembly. The crowd jostled somewhat 
in their eager haste, and the officer, finding his gouty toes in danger, 
shrank back involuntarily ; out of the door sprang the ex-parson, knocking 
down several in his he: adlong fight. On he ran with the speed of a deer 
toward the western woods, with: a crowd of angry men and yelling boys 
at his heels. But soon some returned out of bre: ith, and re ported that the 
fox had escaped. He had climbed a high wall in his way, they said ; 
they pressed on and clambered over after him, but he was no where to be 
seen! Had the earth opened to receive him? Was he changed by 
Satanic aid into a viewless spirit, or did he slink away in the guise of some 
animal ? 

But a few, who were skeptical as to those apocryphal means of eluding 
pursuit, remained as sentinels. Ina short time they caught glimpses of 
a man dodging from tree to tree; the alarm was given, and the chase was 
renewed with vigor. The fugitive was c: aught. He was panting for 
breath, and had ‘slip ped into a barn near which he passed, thinking his 
pursuers would sweep by; but it was not so ordered. A boy in the 
advance saw the door close, and the whole party speedily surrounded the 
barn. <A few entered, and after a slight search the ex-minister was dis- 
covered to be upon the upper scaffold, to which there was no access save 
by a perpendicular beam through which short rounds were inserted to 
serve as a ladder. There he stood on the sheaves of rye next to the 
roof, brandishing a formidable pitchfork; he was puffing and trembling 
from fatigue, but the gleam of his eye and the compression of his thin lip 
told his parishioners that it would be dangerous to come within reach of 
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his weapon. It was euibuad cumin to turn the attack into a siege, 
and starve the pugnacious runaway into submission. He saw that the 
case was hopeless, for the besiegers were numerous enough to relieve each 
other, and the result could not be doubtful. 

But the first flush of fear was now past ; the mask of sanctity had been 
rudely torn off; nothing was now at stake, and the volatile spirits of the 
mountebank parson returned. Se ‘lecting a familiar psalm, he lined and 
sung each distich, imitating with ludicrous accuracy the nasal twang with 
which the village ‘chorister “used to regale the congregation. Then taking 
a text, he began a sermon, using his pitchfork to give effect to the em- 
phatic passages. For once he was a plain-spoken preacher: for the prin- 
cipal church “members, both present and absent, were pointedly referred to 
in turn, and their several short-comings shown up in graphic style. The 
younger men listened with hardly -smothered glee at each biting s sarcasm, 
unmindful of the rebukes of their elders, wlio. would have crossed them- 
selves if it were not popish, as they heard ‘with dismay the ribald blas- 
phemies which fell from the scaffold. 

The officer took his prisoner into a distant county for trial. The 
villain was found guilty on various indictments, and was sentenced: to 
imprisonment for ten years. His ingenuity contrived. an escape soon 
after, but to no purpose as before. At dusk he’ rowed toward a-vessel 
that stood off the shore, and either perished in the storm that drove it 
with scores of staunch ships upon the rocky coast,-or was swamped by the 
rising waves before reaching his destination. At all’events, he was never 
heard of afterward. Nats! 

All the incidents connected with this. memorable epoch in the history 
of Innisfield were narrated and ‘magnified for the hundredth : time, ‘until 
garrulity itself was exhausted by their repetition. The village,’ startled 
from its usual propriety, at length .relapsed.into quiet. The church 
thanked Gop for deliverance, and speedily set about: procuring a new 
pastor. The wisdom of the elders:was established beyond cavil, though 
it was observed that somehow their number was wonderfully increased after 
the arrest; and the enthusiasm of the ex-minister’s former friends furpished 
ever after a palpable argument against them, when they would set up 
their opinions against the sagacity which had penetrated such a fair- 
seeming disguise. 

But among all the people who felt relieved by the exposure of the 
saintly hypocrite, none experienced such heart-felt joy as did the good 
Deacon Wainsford. He cl: asped his daughter again and ‘again in his 
arms, and could not be grateful enough to the kind -ProvipEnce which 
had interposed so op yportunely. The fair Mary had none of the senti- 
mentalism of modern times, which would lament the punishment of a 
fascinating villain. The remembrance of his honeyed attentions, and of 
her reciprocal regard, (she never in her most secret soul confessed it to be 
love,) was a scar upon her heart. But the terrible pang which had 
inflicted it was past, and it caused not a regret or even a thought, save 
when rarely some rude touch of curiosity upon it would recall its existence 
and the associations slumbering bene: ath it. 

The spire was at length completed. The hypocrite, who had profaned 
the sacred pulpit, had drawn the plan, but its proportions were none the 
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less fair for that. The bell was sienna in the be fry, er a joyous peal 
yas rung which was echoed from all the hills that hem in the valley. A 
gilded ball was prepared to cap the spire, but as it was about to be carried 
up, @ most important item was found to have been forgotten. No vane 
had been prepared, and a spire without a vane would be preposterous. 
What would the envious sneerers of Greenbank and Campton say, if such 
a solecism were perpetrated? No, the scaffold must stand until a vane 
could be made. Already the blacksmith was preparing to shape a figure 
for the gilder, when a stranger reached town, and blandly informed the 
gaping master-builder that, h: aving heard of the erection of a new steeple 
in the village, he had made bold to bring a slight offering to the church ; 
he had br ought them a brilliantly- -burnished vane. Albeit the builder was 
not a little astonished at the coincidence and at the unusual shape of the 
vane, he yet thanked the donor politely for the very acceptable present. 
But the curiosity of the good man got the better of his breeding, and half- 
bashfully sefatching his head, he asked the name, whereabouts and busi- 
ness of the stranger, who seemed to feel so much interest in the church. 

‘Jones is my name, David Jones, said the stranger with gravity. ‘I 
travel mostly, and as for my occupation, I am generally employed where 
there are dilapids ated churches. Permit me to put up the vane, good Mr. 
Carpenter,’ he added. ‘It is of a peculiar construction, and I w ish to see 
if it is properly poised.’ 

The stranger, though seeming to be at least forty-five, mounted the 
scaffolding with ‘singular agility, ‘and having reached the top of the spire, 
slipped the vane upon the rod and came down. The idlers of the village, 
seeing a man ascending the spire, gathered upon the green in considerable 
numbers by the time he reached the ground, all gazing upon the antique 
dress and weird visage of the stranger. <A light breeze wandered idly 
by, and the vane creaked with a sharp tone, almost like a human cry. 

‘A little oil would make it turn more easily,’ quoth the builder. 

‘ Ay, truly,’ said the stranger; ‘but a few turns upon the pivot will 
doubtless wear the joint smooth? 

Then, without heeding the astonishment of the crowd at his presence, 
the stranger, saying that he had business in the next town, mounted his 
sorry beast and rode on. 

The workmen carried up the ball and screwed it upon the summit of 
the spire ; but all their attempts to lubricate the vane upon its bearing 
were to no purpose: the joint was perfect, and the oil would not pene- 
trate it. The scaffolding was taken down, and the vane, a symmetrical 
human figure, with the rod piercing the body where the heart should be, 
still kept 1 up at intervals its dismal creaking. 

And though these sounds are somewhat less frequent latterly, yet 
whenever a furious storm comes car eering down from the hills, and the 
wiuds run riot among the clouds, causing them to frisk over the tree- 
tops, tossing their manes of feathery spray, “then the old vane resumes its 
melancholy tone; and the listeners who live in sight of the spire, 
when they hear those sounds at the dead of night, are fain to wrap 
their heads in the bed- clothes, and shrink from the sight of the 
window. For ‘auld-wives’ in a whisper around the decaying embers tell 
with shivering affright of the ill-omened vane, the gift of the arch-fiend ; 
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sino that its legs on wy fear ful vista are seen to writhe as if in agony, 
and its head to wear the flowing locks of the wicked minister, while owls 
and bats and other shapes of dread flit about it, or sitting on its extrem- 
ities career around, flapping their wings, exulting over ‘the rage of the 
elements, and the doleful wails of the man that must swing till the day of 
doom ! 
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I Earp a wild wind soughing 
Across a wintry sea, 

And foam and ice went roaring 
In wild and thunder-glee ; 
And dark as night, and gloomy 

As old Avernus’ wave, 
The clouds their stormy courses 
Above the billows drave. 


No star from heay’n was shining, 
To light the awful gloom ; 

Like cold and ghostly shadows 
Of furies from the tomb, 

The shapes of foam went flying 
In misty, spectral light, 

And beat the icy mountains 
Through all the fearful night. 


And while I stood in terror, 
Watching the wintry sea, 
There came a mighty angel 
And spake these words to me: 
‘This is the doom of tyrants: 
The dark and fearful fate 
Of all, whose lives were bloody, 
Or full of wrong and hate. 


‘They are the white foam flying 
Against yon icy forms, 
Where all their deeds of horror, 
Commingled, breed but storms: 
Cold, dark! in gloom eternal, 
Save their own spectral light, 
They shall confront and battle 
Their deeds, through endless night. 


‘The wild wind, fiercely soughing, 
Is but their ceaseless moan ; 
The clouds, on stormy coursers, 
Are but the shades up-thrown 
Of all their deeds of horror, 
Of lust, and hate, and wrong, 
Which here shall bind for ever 
Earth’s bloody tyrant throng !’ 
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Nor dem Ernst, den, keine Muhe bleichet, 


Rauscht der Wahrheit tief versceckter Born. — ScHILLER 


















O rHov who in the ways 
Of this rough world art faint and weary grown, 
Thy drooping head up-raise, 
And let thy heart be strong; for better days 
Still trust that future time will unto thee make known. 






In darkness, danger, pain, 
In poverty, misfortune, sorrow — all 
The woes which we sustain, 
Still be thou strong, from idle tears refrain, 
And yet upon thy brow in time success shall fall. 











Banish that viewless fiend 
Whose horrid presence men have named Despair: 
Let all thy efforts tend 
Through life unto some great, some noble end, 
And life itself will soon a nobler aspect wear. 












As the soft breath of Spring 
Robes in bright hues the dark old Earth again ; 
So would such purpose bring 
Thee back the buoyancy of youth, and fling 
Joy on thy aching heart, unfelt through years of pain. 












Like the untrembling ray 
Of some clear planet, sheening through the night, 
Pursue thy steady way ; 
And, though through gloom and darkness it may lay, 
Thou shalt at last emerge and tread a path of light. 










But not by weak endeavor, 
By fickle course, faint-heartedness and fear, 
Canst thou expect to sever 
The massy links of Error’s chain ; for never 
Did they before aught else save stout strokes disappear. 











To the steadfast alone 
The matchless glory of her unveiled form 
Does Truta make fully known: 
Who would her perfect loveliness be shown, 
His fixed design must bear unmoved in calm or storm. 












Go then, and from the wells 
Of ancient lore, from bards and sages old, 
And from the chronicles 
Of deeds heroic, gather potent spells, 
Such as may nerve thy soul to action high and bold. 






And thou at length shalt feel 

That starry loftiness of soul which dares 
The rack, the stake, the wheel, 

‘ a ’ ’ 

LuxKe’s iron crown or Damtey’s bed of steel, 


Nor in the darkest hour or wavers or despairs ! 
Horacz Rosie 
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ROUGH SKETCHES OF FEMALE FIGURES 


A FAMILY group were sitting round the fire one winter evening. The 
mother was engaged with her knitting-needles ; the two daughters, both 
of whom had recently ‘ come out’ in society, were discussing a party they 
had attended the previous evening. The eldest held a book i in her hand, 
which rested on her lap; a finger was kept between the leaves, to mark 
the place where she had been reading when the conversation became too 
engrossing to permit her to attend farther at that time to its contents. 
The younger sat with her arms crossed, and her head turned a little aside, 
as if in a critical mood ; a brother in his te ens, ‘tired of play,’ was sitting 
on a bench with his head on her lap, and his brains in dream-land. 

‘What high spirits Belle was in last night!’ said Clara. 

‘ Belle is alw ays in high spirits when in ‘gentlemen’ s society,’ remarked 
the elder sister, who was called Emily, after her mother. 

‘I was told this afternoon,’ continued Clara, ‘that she did not leave 
until two o’clock; that she waltzed, danced every quadrille, and carried 
on a great flirtation with the young Lieutenant.’ 

‘But the young Lieutenant affects more than he admires her,’ said 
Emily ; ‘and I should certainly think that I had made a most unfortunate 
impression, if he should say of me what he said of Belle.’ 

‘And what did he say of Belle?’ asked the mother, looking up from 
her work. 

‘That she was a delightful companion for a gentleman, because she 
seemed so happy to be with one.’ 

The mother resumed her occupation in silence. 

‘I think, mother, that Belle is no favorite of yours,’ said Emily. 

‘No,’ interposed Clara; ‘ dear, quiet, staid mamma cannot sympathize 
with a gay girl so full of animal spirits as Belle.’ 

The mother looked on her younger daughter with a kindly and expres- 
sive smilé as she replied, ‘It is not Belle’s “animal spirits, but her animal 
nature that I object to.’ 

Clara’s head drooped as she thought of the distinction. Emily 
mechanically resumed her book, continuing to gaze on the same page, 
while her mind was on Belle. There was a truthfuluess in the observa- 
tion of the mother, that hed presented to each of the daughters the 
character of Belle in a more distinct light. 

And now, kind reader, let me tell you what I know of Belle Bronson. 
A hearty, bright- -eyed, chubby little school-girl had she been. She was 
neither malicious nor romantic; she was de voted to no study, and exhib- 
ited no taste for reading, or any other intellectual pursuit. Her lessons 
were passably compassed ; and where she failed, her short-comings were 
indulgently received, as her genial disposition made her a general favorite. 
Belle was a good eater, drinker, walker, sleeper, and romper. The gar- 
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dener would ofl bie rs for el ; ‘ae the paren son would row her 
in the boat on the little lake near the homeste ad, and she would tell him 
about her school-mates and her thoughts and feelings so familiarly, that 
the boy thought her an angel of condescension. “Her French teacher, 
too, was charmed by her manners, and loved to instruct the little damsel 
who clapped her hi ands when he came, and seated herself so confidingly 
by his side, and told him how much she admired his fine white teeth and 
his beautiful black whiskers. 

When Belle grew to be a young lady, she lost none of her good-nature 
toward her own sex, and her admiration for the other was stre sngthened. 
One had such a fine figure, another was so droll, another had such eyes, 
and another she found so very ente rtaining, that her mal® acquaintances 
had each some point to elicit her encomiums. She had a great faculty 
of making herself agreeable, through her good looks, her social feelings, 
and an instinctive knowledge of the we aknesses of her gentlemen asso- 
ciates, 

Such were the fascinations of Belle before she was out of her teens, 
and she has lost none of them by desuetude, now that she is a woman of 
twenty-five, in the full enjoyment of society. Yes, the fudd enjoyment of 
socie ty, or at least of its lower phases, cannot be denied to buxom Belle. 
She lives in the present; and with a fine physical constitution and a warm 
temper: ament, she delights in all exercises, recreations, amusements, and 
socialities. She is voluble, without true conversations al power; but she 
looks on the men so admiringly, her hearty musical laugh responds so 
readily to their dullest jokes, that with the additional attractions of a 
pre tty face and unconstrained manners, she draws them in clusters round 
her. 

Calling forth attentions as she always does, it can still be seen that 
there is a certain class entirely without the Girls of her attractions ; a class 
who treat her with courtesy, but do not seek her society; who are not 
affected by her praises; who appreciate her good disposition, but do not 
find in it an atonement for the want of other charms; who ean see her 
mental shallowness ; who can feel the want of that unselfishness which is 
indispensable ‘to all positive goodness, and is the soul of all nobleness; 
and who, breathing a purer moral atmousp yhere than she, are conscious of 
her uncongeni: lity. But Belle’s empire is by no means limited; and 
although she feels that there are some over whom she is powerless, she 

satisfies herself with the influence she can exert. She knows thabe is 
something about those who do not yield to her attractions that she cannot 
understand or sympathize with, and contents herself with the fact, with- 
out attempting to discover the reason. 

Men love to walk, to talk, to ride, to dance, and to romp with her. 
She impresses them, I will not say psychologically, for the term is too 
elevated to convey the idea, but rather with than through her physical 
organization. If you walk with her or sit by her side, she seems closer 
to you than other women in like situations, and communicates an animal 
warmth. There is a peculiar something in the grasp of her hand, and 
she wie lds a power through the influence of a sensual magnetism. ‘ Fast 
men’ «nd ‘practical men’ feel at home with her, and the most bashful 
grow unembarrassed in her presence. However much her society is 
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enjoyed, no one fe els punited by it; and not a uieanen inde has ever left 
her ‘side induced by her influence to perform a good act from a lofty 
motive. 

I beg you, dear reader, not to question Belle’s ‘ character.’ No overt 
act of hers has depriv ed or will deprive her of the legal right to be called 
‘virtuous.’ If she is not a lady by nature, she is one by education and 
association. Her fault is not sinfulness, but want of sinlessness. She is not 
chargeable with vice, but she lacks virtue, in its higher and positive aspect. 
The “ennobling, pure, self-sacrificing, tender thoughts of the true woman 
are unknown to her, but she knows her position in society, and will not 
forfeit it. Passion will not make her fall: she has too much judgment. 
Love cannot make her fall: she has too little soul. 

Belle has had many admirers, and a large proportion of them have 
been young men, unaccustomed to female society, who blindly fancied 
themselves to be devotedly and for ever attached to the object of their 
adoration, but who soon opened their eyes, and — married elsewhere. 

There are three gentlemen who are foremost in the list of her stand- 
ard attendants. The first is a clergyman, rejoicing in the universal name 
of Smith: a man who is rather a favorite with the females of his con- 
gregation ; whois not without talent of acommon-place description ; who 
is steadily orthodox, so far as his creed is concerned, and decidedly op- 
posed to any new ideas or ‘ new lights ;’ his mental digestion being too 
weak to receive the one, his mental vision too feeble to endure the other. 
Mr. Smith’s congregation feel themselves therefore very safe under his 
charge, and trust implicitly to his care the task of driving from his fold 
all wolfish errors that may attempt an invasion. Mr. Smith has more 
steadiness but less frankness than Belle; and indeed his organization and 
tastes are such that his clerical position leads him to be a little hy pocriti- 

cal. He is no violator of conventionalities, and indulges his worldliness 
without breaking down a single barrier of propriety. It will be more 
correct to say that he gloats than that he dotes on Be lle. He admires 
her buxom figure, her blooming cheek, her laughing eye, her voluptuous 
carriage. He does not think of her as the wife who will ahi are his cares and 
pastor: al duties, and be his angel- -companion and comforter, but as the wife 
of his youth and health, whose good looks will ornament, and whose good 
temper will enliven his house », and whose sources of enjoyment are akin to 
his own. Mr. Smith has a manly figure, black hair, eyes and whiskers, 
and a dark complexion. He loves to dine with his wealthy parishioners. 

Belle’s next satellite is Thomas, or as he is commonly called, Tom 
Bolter. To a has a taste for flashy vests and coats with brass buttons. 
A cigar seems to be naturally connected with his mouth. His hair is 
luxuriant and inclined to curl, and his teeth are regular and beautifully 
white. His manners are easy and graceful, without being polished. He 
is one of the pleasantest specimens of a ‘fast man.’ He is determined 
to enjoy himself, and wishes to see other people enjoy themselves. He is 
a good-hearted creature, and does not pretend to be any better than he 
is. He considers ‘ Belle’ a ‘sple ndid girl,’ and she regards him as a ‘no- 
ble fellow” Attentive as he is to her, he goes to see her as he would 
call to look at a fine horse or a new turn-out. My own opinion is, that 
after a few years he will begin to tire of his life of excitement, and marry 
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some dear little, timid, foolish girl, who will look upon him as a great 
man. 

The last of the three is Mr. Felix Burton, a little, pursy, bald-headed 
stock-jobber, who is possessed with the idea shat he is extremely fascinat- 
ing to the other sex. He is an unmitigated flatterer; and as his com- 
pliments are generally received either with a smile of satisfaction, or a 
smile created by his folly, he is quite sure of being a universal favorite. 
His admiration of Belle is extravagant. What a woman to preside at 
his table; to do the honors of his parties and receive his guests! And 
how they would enjoy themselves together at the watering-places ! 

Reader, it is written in the book of fate that Belle Bronson is to be 
Mrs. Felix Burton. The claims of Parson Smith will fade before the 
flatteries, the constant attentions, and the wealth of Felix. Tom Bolter, 
although best liked, is least smitten of the three, and it would not cost 
him a heart-pang to learn that his ‘splendid girl’ is to be married to- 
morrow. 

I could cast Belle’s horoscope without difficulty, but why use the pen- 
cil farther? There are many worse women in the world than Belle. 
There are some better, thank Gop! 
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BY WILLIAM B. GLAZIER. 






WE stood upon the ragged rocks, 
When the long day was nearly done ; 

The waves had ceased their sullen shocks, 
And lapped our feet with murmuring tone : 

And o’er the bay in streaming locks 

Blew the red tresses of the sun. 


Along the west the golden bars 
Still to a deeper glory grew; 
Above our heads the faint, few stars 
Looked out from the unfathomed blue : 
And the far city’s clamorous jars 
Seemed melted in that evening hue. 


O sunset sky! O purple tide ! 
O friends to friends that closer pressed ! 
Those glories have in darkness died, 
And ye have left my longing breast: 
I could not keep you by my side, 
Nor fix that radiance in the west. 






Upon those rocks the waves shall beat 
With the same low and murmuring strain ; 
Across those waves, with glancing feet, 
The sunset rays shall seek the main: 
But when together shall we meet 
And seek that far-off shore again ! 
Neweastle, (Me.,) Jugust 25, 1851. 
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Tue household clock with dial dim 
Still marks the flight of time ; 

Speaks with its silv’ry voice each hour, 
And rings its merry chime. 

More than a hundred’ years have passed 
Since first its race began, 

Yet still it moves with measured step, 
A monitor to man. 


How many forms that sleep in dust 
Have view'd with thoughtless gaze 
Those circling hours in their swift course, 
That measured out their di Lys! 
The bright-eyed boy, the age “d sire, 

The maid, “the matron gray, 
Alike have look’d upon its face, 
And then have pass’d away. 


A thousand mem’ries ov my soul, 
As on my ravish’d ea 
tings the gay chime, in arly years 
I ‘love dso much to hea 
A father, mother, sisters Siti 
And joyous brothers too, 


Smiled round me in those happy days, 
When life and hope were new. 


But they have pass’d away from earth ; 
Their voices greet no more ; 

No more their smile and fond embrace 
Shall welome as of yore: 

Yet there, unchanged by fleeting time, 
Unmoved by grief or joy, 

Still ticks the clock as sobe rly 
As when I was a boy. 


And still its circling hands shall move, 
The passing hour shall sound, 
When those who daily view it now 
Are slumb’ring in the ground. 
For other eyes, for other ears, 
'T will note the flight of time ; 
Midst scenes of gl: adness and of tears, 
It merrily shall chime. 


Swift as a mighty river’s tide 
Our days and years sweep by, 
And time for us will soon be lost 
In vast eternity. 
Oh! that we then might hear aright 
The voices of the hours! 
Improve to-day, while yet it lasts : 
To-morrow is not ours, 
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ADVENTURE ON CONEYN ILAND. 


arenas seine 


NUMBER TWO. 





June y® 10. 1701.— This daye than which I remember me none hotter 
nor sultrier in y° Moneth of June, ffor y' * very Leaves seeme to Coil u 
under y® too B lasting Strokes of y° Sun, while y° Grass all dead under 
feet and y° Locusts sendynge forth theyre harsh N votes, | goe from my 
Lodgings to walk on y° Batterie for Refreshment sake, if so be that I 
might get a breth of ffresh aire. There I meet Will Withers who lives 
in Garden-street, and two or three 7 os with hym, just coming ffrom y° 
Fort, and all fond of Recreation. e propose on this soe hot Daie to 
take Boat and row Us to Coneyn fleet which being far ffrom y° Noise 
of y° Cittie, Cool and Salubrious with y* Salt Sea Breezes, we might ree 
port in y° Surf on our Waie. Angus join Us, but first we stop at 
Whitehall Tavern and fill our Flask with some Coniac Brandies which 
Mr. Billigs y* Publican commend, then we Cross over y° Batterie, Goe 
down y® St airs, and make Bargain with Banks for y* ‘ Sweet Susan’ to 
carrie us to Coneyn Iland to while away y" Daie in Swimmynge, Fish- 
ynge, and feasting on Shell Fish under y° Trees of y° land, and other 
sporte such as turn up and y° Heat of y° Weather Permitt. 

There a singular Adventoor be fall Us whych make no litty] Laugh 
when We come Back, but excite in Us far other r Disposityon at y® Time, 
ffor it like to prove very serious, if not y° Death of some of those engaged 
therein. It was on thys wise. Having arrived at Coneyn Iland, which 
at this Tyme Compleatly Uninhabited and Without Sign of Life, we dyd 
amuse Ourselves for a while in Peppering with our Matchlocks y° tetery ng 
Snipes whych be found in great Abundance running along y® Sands with 
Rapiditie and ve ry fat and a Daintie Mouthfull. In yw vhych Sport we 
were much Favoured, havyng filled our pouches in Short Tyme. Coast- 
ing along y® Beach We thenn find good store of hard-shelled Clams as 
Luck would have Itt, lately thrown. “by some Storm, may be enough to 
Feed an host, and Eaten even raw of a Delicious Flavour. These We 
expect to Bake in y® Sands, By and bye when we be ready for Dinner and 
our Appetyte so cael by y' > Exercise and Rowing that we alreadie 
beginn to feel Ravenous as Soe many Wolves, but we hold off until we 
Qualifie oure Stomacks still Farther in y° Salt Breakers whych here Beat 
on y' Shores with yeasty Confusyon. With whych Design we forthwith 
Beginn to search for some Naturall Indentation of y° Shores where there 
Be some shade suitable, and havyng found such Cove in y* whych grew 
a few Pines and Stunted Oaks, (C ‘ther wise y° whole [land retired enough 
for Naked Bathers and not a Human Being beside Ourselves on itt,) we 
didd forthwith Strip off our Clothes, hang the same on y* Adjacent Trees, 
dispose Our Baskets contayning Bre: id, Pickels, Ham and Cogniac Bran- 
dies, in a Sequestered Spot, and ran into y° Waves with joie, whooping 
ike Unto so many wild Salvauges. 
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The Daie so intense, our Bodies soe heated, wa the Sea Bathyng so 
Te we consume one whole houre in y* sport swimmyng along 

© Coast and running may be a half mile from y° Spott where we first 
te in, till Prudence that Great Teacher admonish us to cum out, and our 
appe styte so sharp sett that we no Longer delaie to fill our Stomacks with 
y° Clams and daintie food prepared, but we begin to Pick up Sticks and 
hurry to y° grove as fast as our legs carrie us, with the Intent to kindle a 
lyttel Flame and trie our skill’ in y° Art of Cookynge. There Be no 
Vocabularies in y° known World to descrybe our Chap- -fallen Counte- 
nances Whenn we cum to y* Grove and ffind oure Clothes all Gone; not 
a Rag left, y° Cogniac and ‘Baskets of Prov isyons taen ffrom us, an d We 
on a Desert [land, and y° Shades of Nighte ‘beginn to draw on; where- 
upon whenn We Cum to Oure Senses We hold a Naked Consultation, 
and a more Wofull Dejected Group never beheld. I tell you that We 
willyngly Give at that Moment half whatt we Worth for Our Shirts 
alone. 

Our Consultation though eager however Avail us not much, as there 
Be not One Man in y'* Comp agnie who know whatt to doe when y°® Boat 
also Stolen and nothing ffor it but to swim back to y* Towne, a rather 
perilous Adyentoor for men who had Swymynge enough for one Daie, to 

saie nothing of hungry Sharks watching to Devour us U ip. In the midst 
of this soe Great Distress much dyd our poore naked Compagnie lament 
y° lack of y® P rovysyons ; the more humourous however not refrain to 
laugh Outright at _y° Ridiculous Spectackel. Will Withers in y* mean 
time climb y° adjacent Hill, and no sooner Reach its Summitt than hee 
make Signs to us Whereatt we hurrie to him on the full Run, he erying 
Out, ‘Look, Boys, there goe they, the Black-hearted Infe malls! ‘And 
sure enough we see two men in Red Shirts, no doubt y* lowest Denizens 
of y* Cittie, who lystening to oure converse at y° Staires, followe us to y° 
Iland and steal all our clothes, watches, money and food, leaving us naked 
on y° Barren Coast, y° scurviest Trick ever played off in ye Annals of 
a to whych ordinarie high-waie Robberie a Virtue. Hereatt 

fe dyd wring our handes with vexation and W hoop and Halloo and 
ache Signs to them, at whych they dyd rest a Moment till they hold up 
a Shirt on the End of y* Oare for Derision, and then pull away againd 
with might and Main. 

Much, it comfort us however when we perceive that they have a poor 
shell and theyre course no lytty] impeded from the stolen Craft why ch 
they did towe, and the next Moment we discover a Dutch Man of War's 
Man whych we dyd signalise with a towell on the end of a long pole, for 
I dyd say that y‘ villains left not a Rag whereas y° towell had been left 
behind them in ‘theyre hurry to be Off. Unspeakable was our joy whenn 
y° Dutchman see our sign: il and send hys long Boat well manned with 
sturdy rowers who soon reach the Iland, and w hen they see us all naked 
as if in a Salvauge Land they no little astonied, but when they hear our 
Storie they first splitt zen ‘ir Cheekes with Laughter and thenn without 
Delay pull awaie after y° Pirates, they havyng Our best Wishes and 
Prayers to be alan in y° aes. Great our Anxiety whenn from y° 
Hill Top in Coneyn Iland, whych we name in Memorie of that Daie 
Mount Nudity, when we see y° Dutchmen fast gaining on y° Piratical 
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Red-Shirts, We on our cents promisyng if dun ov ertake hens: to rew word 
y* Menn well for their labours in our Behalf, and with y° Naturall Dispo- 
sityon of sinfull men we begin to meditate y* Sweetnesse of Revenge, for 
soe foul a Deed which verilie Be Murder in y* first Degree. For if the 
night overtake us without food or clothing no Doubt some of us Perish ; 
alreadie i in the Afternoon Breezes oure teethe Chattering nott a ly ttyl as if 
with Ague, and we presentlie sitt down in y* hot sand Bank now quite as 
comfortabel to our nude limbs as Formerly y* Waves had been. 

In a half houre may be the Dutchmen come Back bringing y* Cul- 
pritts with them whom we dyd greet witha hip-hip-hurra, and sooth to 
say a more cut-throat looking pair of villains were never seen out of New- 
gate Jail. Their hirsute visages smeared with Juice of Tobacco, their 
filthy skins, and bad malignant faces, one of them Being Squint- Eyed, 
Represented them as fit fior any Dirty Sneaking Trick whatsoever , and 
the Sneakingest of all Sneakynge was thatt whe reof they now stood con- 
victed, to leave six Christian men shirtless and stark naked on a Wild Sea 
Beach. The Gallowes surelie by no means sufficient for thys soe seurvie 
Offence. Oh! they lookit like Pickpockets and Ruffians as they were, 
unable to lift up theyre eyes, and sayyng nott one worde while we Rum- 
maged y* Boat and puttyng on Our shirts began to feel once more Like 
Civilized Men. Great was Oure Joye whenn y° Provisyons untouched, 
although y® Scoundrills no doubt take small Swig at the Cogniac, yet they 
in such haste that Not muche Harm Done. 

We now putt on Our Clothes and first we tye y° Red-shirts hand and 
foot, then putting Rope around theyre neck pass them over to y* Dutch 
Sailors who Drag them in y* Water until they nearlie drowned. We 
thenn bring them on dry land, and each man of us fetch then a good 
hearty kiek upon y* seat of honour, whych doe our Hearts good. We 
thenn toss them aside for y° present like soe muche Rubbish while we 
reward z Sailors with Cogniac and all y° monies in our Purses. We then 
bake y® Clams and eat most heartilie of y° good fare, wherein y° honest 
tars partake with us, they muche Delighted i in havyng Done a good Deed 
and brought y° Pirates to y° Shore. 

Now our Feast being well over, we be ginn to think of Returning to oure 
Homes, but first We take y° Prisoners to. y° Dutch Man of Warres Man to 
be Putt i in Irons, and soe ‘brought to y® Cittie to stand Tryall for the most 
scurvy Conduck I say again ever exercised since y° Primevall Flood, to 
wit, le avyng 6 of their Fellow men withouten shirts on a Desolate Ile of 
the Sea. But whatt a Flea in theyre Ear the Rascals must have Had to 
be Overhauled as they were, and then kickit at y° Breech till they Fairlie 

sayd Oh! again, to have Theyre Ill gotten Bootie taen flrom them whenn 

they were just Flattering themselves that y° Navigatioun all Safe, and 
what a jollie rich tyme they would have of it all nighte in Drunkennesse 
and Debaucherie at y° ’ Expense of those whom they had literally stripped. 
But how marvellous y° good Providence of Gop in soe Ordering that y* 
Towell around y® Cold Ham be overlookit by y* Pirates, and soe y* means 
of theyre Downfall Be left in Oure Handes, ffor of a suretie, without y° 
Towelle we have no means to make Signall ona we Die Naked as We were 
Born. 

The next Daie when y* good Dutchmen bring in y* Rogues y° whole 
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tou goe down to y® Batterie to see them, and a more » chap. -fallen pair 
of miserabel Scurvey Dogs the eye never lookit at, with theyre iron Brace- 
lets on theyre armes, theyre Expressyon criminall and dogged by Reason 
of the Sneakingness of y° offence, Nothing bold or Dashing about itt, like 
other Robberie, but to Cum er: awlin into a Cove to steal Shirts and leav e 


y° owners naked. 
Wuo steals my Purse steals trash, 
Tis somethynge, nothing ; 
Tis mine, tis Hys and has been slave to thousands; 
But whoso takes the shirt from off my back: 


sut I sincerelie ask Pardonne for Travestieing such good measures, 
Thankfull am I to saie that y° Court condemned y* thieves to a terme of 
yeres in y° Penitentiary, while a s long as they have ashirt on theyre well- 
whipped ‘Backs the »y will have cecasyon to remember C joneyn Ml ind. 

The thieves Being now Provided ffor we have to take Itt i in y® jeers and 
Jests of all y° younge Bludes about Towne, and even y‘ * Young Women 
Laugh when we Meet them, and noe Doubt have Plentifull Joke whenn 
they be together; so that in fact Had we Not get y° Better of the Thieves 
and Bring the n to Toune hand-cuffed, thenn I say in case wee live 
through y° Adventoor we hardly know where to putt oure heads to be so 
Outdone “by skulkyng Rogues. But itt Easy to Endure Jest when y’° 
Advantage on youre side. 

The other Nighte at. y° Woodbine Tavern near Garden-street and y° 
Broad Way the same six of Us sup together, when we dyd seriously argue 
whatt we would have Done on Oce: isyon Aforesayd, if soe Be that y° 
Shirts and Breeches Be Not forth comyng. And ‘after muche talk and 
Debate we mark out Divers Courses. First to turn Saly: auge and take 
Possesyon of Coneyn Iland in y* Name of Human Nature, wearing suche 
Vestments as we Be Able to make where fig trees Be not Found, out of 
Sea Weeds and Barks of Pines, mainly Fysshyng ffor Subsistence. Butt 
when most of y* Partie exclaim, we not stand that mode of Life long, wee 
who be Bred in Luxurie or at least in common comforts, then y° next 
course how to extricate Us from y" Embarasment of y* Sitooation. Then 
Will Withers say that in Case y* Dutchman not Heave in sight y° only 
Plan thys: to cast lots who ‘uit weare y° towel About his Loynes and 
send Hym Deputy tow: oe y° Maine land to inform y* Inhabitt ants of Oure 
Sitooation. And in Case hee Be Ashamed to goe in Suche Plight then 
hys nature not mnanlie, for what ffor he Be Ash: umed, since if there be 
any shame in y°* case it belong to y° Scurvy, miser: bel Scoundrills who 
stole y° Garments, for Surelie Necessitie Knowe no Lawe ? 

After thys itt did give us pleasure to see y* Rogues on y® Tread-Mill, 
stepping away for De are Life, and we Ask them if they not Remember 
y° Adventure on Coneyn Iland, how they took Oure Shirts from Us 
leavyng us Naked, and whether they dyd not feel Ashamed of such Con- 
duck, to which they hung theyre He ads making no Re yplie. But to return 
Good for Evyll, as they had a most Hang- Dog Cut-throat Expressyon, 
and feel truly miserabel, Not to glory over theyre misfortune too much, 
we did buy good store of Tobacco and before we leave them make them 
present of y° same, exhorting them to new Courses of Life when the y 
come out, ed whatever they steal hereafter to leave a man at least a shirt 
on hys Back to be decent in. Whereatt they grin, and be thankfull for 
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the Tobac acco, of w hy ch they sti and emetic’ in Need. O how many Rogues 
in this World! ffor a Citizen thereof must have as many Eyes as y* 
Butterfly, lookyng to all points of y° Compass at Once, if hee come off 
scot-free and have not hys skinn shaved off as well as hys Shirt, and 
thynges seem to wax worse and worse. I for my part learn to mistrust 
measurably my best Friendes, seeing they Be so selfish, and look soe i 
sharpe for Number One. 

Sometime after thys, Will Withers meeting me in y® Whitehall-Street, 
What say you,’ sayd he, ‘ to another row to y° Coasts of y° Coney n lland?’ 
To which I I, ‘Ha! ‘ha! ha! catch me at that same sporte again,’ sayth I, 
‘ffor Lh: ave learned to prize too dearlie the Advantage of a Shirt on y* 
Back. I quite willyng to give my watch, my purse, my knapsack, my 
Provender to a Chance foot-pad., well armed with pistolls and Ball, to 
save my life for y° Countrie; butto be caught in that same sitooation again 
I would nott Do it ffor all whych y*® Countrie can afford” ‘ Nor 1? quoth 
he, and straightway walked On to His Businesse in Coenties- “Slip. 

But y° worst of thys Affaire remayne yet to Be told, seeing that itt 
like to breed Disaffectyon betwixt mysel and the girl I love best. For 
when itt come to her Eares she Disposed to make light of itt beyond my 
Abilitie to Beare; and ‘ How would I get on in y* World, suffering myself 
to be out-done by Rogues?’ and ‘ Where was my Caution ?’ and other 
Upbraidynge and Joke of the like kind; whereatt I take Offence and 
words ensue. Thys however, as neither be disposed to quarrel, soon clear 
away, but to the latest day I live, I remember y* Adventure on Coneyn 


Hand. 
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How strange it seems to me ! 

We wandered forth one summer’s eve, 
Not many months ago, 

Across the garden and the brook: 
Ah! well the spot I know, 

Though all is memory. 


We walked in silence, for our hearts 
Were momently subdued 

By that sweet sadness dwelling in 
A woodland solitude. 

To her it was a place of grief: 

The rugged hill, the summer leaf, 

Reealled a sister, there unseen 

Since thrice those woods were sere and green. 


Perhaps a spirit went before ; 

For soon we stood among 

a ; 

The resting-places of the dead, 
The aged and the young. 
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She knelt beside a ninteuned stone, 
And trained a falling flower 

Fit image of that loveliness 
Which withered in an hour. 


I raised her from the grassy sod, 
And strove her heart to cheer : 
Come, let us join our hands again, 
And make our altar here.’ 
The grave-yard spread its sombre green 
The early d a above, 
And we invoked a life unseen, 
As witness to our love. 


Does she remember me ? 

The forest leaves have withered twice, 
And only twice, since then ; 

But we are strangers, and our hands 
Will never meet again! 

Though she and I should far outlive 
The common years of men, 
Her face I would not see. 


Yet wherefore not? Her heart has left 
The promise of its youth, 

And all remembrance of the dead 
Convicts her of untruth. 

It was not she, to whom I made 
An offering of my heart, 

But a creation of my mind, 
Which had no counter part. 

Then wherefore should I grieve, if she 
Should with another wed; 

Or wherefore mourn if tidings came 
That she was early dead $ 


I cannot tell: but yet, despite 
Of all that she has wrought, 
Sometimes a vision of the past 
Is mingled with my thought. 
Sometimes, with eyes half- closed, I hear 
Her unforgotten accents near, 
And, dreaming on, her claspéd hands 
Upon my shoulder lie ; 
And turning half, I think to meet 
Her well- -remembe red eye, 
But find, instead, an empty space 
Of earth and sky ! 


But she, ere long, will only be 
Remembered with the few 

Who made my pilgrim-life awhile 
More easy to pursue. 

For though, deserted, I alone 
Must walk the rugged track, 

I will not shame my manhood with 
A fruitless looking back. 

Enough, that I have spent my youth; 

Enough, that I have loved with truth: 

No human art can mend the past, 

Or blessings on the future cast! 





Dreadful Accident at the Bowery Theatre. 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT AT THE BOWERY THEATRE. 


JEREMIAH CASSANDER JONES, or as we always called him down-east. 
‘Kasy,’ a six-feet-two cousin from New-Hampshire, to whom I had been 
showing the ‘lions’ about town for the previous week, expressed a desire 
to see the far-famed Bowery Theatre before he left; and as the place was 
terra-incognita to myself, and I had heard of and wished to see the ar- 
rangements for preventing its being for the fourth time destroyed by fire, 
I acceded ; and that we might have a good opportunity of examining the 
hydraulics, we put ouselves and a dollar into the hands of the box- -keeper 
a half hour before the curtain rose, and told him our wishes. He promptly 
took us over the building, and explained the mode of ‘throwing cold 
water’ on any undue warmth that the house might exhibit. 

Connected with the large mains through whic h the Croton water passes 
down the Bowery is a six- inch pipe in front of the theatre; this pipe runs 
under ground to the inner wall which separates the boxes from the lobby, 
and up through that, and hidden in it, to the gallery or fourth tier ; from 
this pipes of two inches diameter are led in every direction where they 
will be of use in case of fire: thus, two of them are carried from the main 
or upright pipe under the floor of the first tier to the front and lower 
edge of the box, where they separate, and are carried round the entire 
circle, and being gilded and burnished, form in appearance a merely orna- 
ment: al moulding. At the distance of every few feet are brass apertures 
about one and a half inches long, just sufficient to give direction to the 
water, and having a one-inch bore. The jets on the sides of the house 
pointed toward the second tier on the opposite side, while those in the 
centre of the circle pointed toward the orchestra and stage. The same 
arrangement was made in the second tier, and the pipes carried round 
just above the gas brackets, gilded and with similar openings to those be- 
low, the side jets pointing toward the third tier opposite, and those in front 
toward the stage and orchestra. The pipes round the third and fourth 
tiers were the same, only pointing in different directions ; the centre open- 
ing pointing toward the proscenium and private boxes, and those on the 
side pointing partly toward the dome, and partly toward the door-open- 
ings opposite, at the back of the boxes. Each pipe as it reached the end 
of the tier toward the stage was turned round and carried to the lobby, 
where it ended with an opening to play the entire length of the passage. 
We understood that a similar arrangement had been effected for the st: ge, 
fed by other apparatus from the back street * but we had no time to ex- 
amine that before the play commenced. 

In the six-inch pipe in front of the theatre was a huge stop-cock, the 
iron head of which protruded just above the side-walk, and could be turned 
by a loose crank-handle, which was kept hung up just inside the pit door, 
so that in case of fire it could be had at a moment’s warning. This stop- 
cock turned, and the house would be flooded. I have been thus particular, 
for the better understanding of the harrowing scenes about to be described. 
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Having satisfied our curiosity, we sat down in the ‘ dress-circle ;’ a dis- 
tinction arising probably from ‘the fact that those occupying it generally 
had coats and hats on, while in other parts of the house coats, he ats and 
vests are often dispensed with. 

The hour of performance being at hand, black spirits and white, blue 
spirits and gray, began to pour into the pit; some in red shirts, some in 
striped, some with suspenders, some without; but all noisy and all in 
good humor. In the boxes came pretty Jewesses from Chatham-street, 
pretty milliners from the Bowery ; ‘ Short Boys,’ ‘ huge-fisters,’ ‘ Bowery 
Boys,’ eastern ‘ Young America,’ in all its glory of misshz apen beards, greasy 
hair and large cravats ; and above all was the galle ry thronged with our 
‘colored brethren,’ of all shades, from whity -brown to jet-black. 

The orchestra began playing; the audience was silent, save the gentle 
crackling of peanut- ‘shells : the music ceased, and the curtain rose, show- 
ing a favorite actor on the stage: a short spasmodic burst of applause 
peculiar to the place, consisting of cries, ‘ cat-calls,’ whistling, ete., followed ; 
and the play proceeded. It was the ‘ Lady of Lyons :’ and this reminded 
me of an incident at the ‘Park’ many years ago. Young Kean was 
playing ‘Claude Melnotte, in his usu: al ms isterly manner ; had married 
Pauline, repented of the trick, taken her to his mother’s cottage, and con- 
fessed what a bad boy he was; and as she stood sobbing with her hands 
covering her face, undertook to tell the history of his love: 

Kran: ‘ My father died, and I, the peasant born, 
Was my own lord: then did I seek to rise 
From out the prison of my mean estate, 
And with such jewels as the exploring mind 


Brings from the caves of know]. dge, buy my ransom 
From those twin — twin — twin ——’ 


PROMPTER: “buy my ransom 
8, mind ——’ 


KEAN: : ‘buy my ransom 
F rom those twin, twins ?? 


PROMPTER : + « « .» . ‘twin jailors of the aspiring mind.’ 
KEAN: . ‘those twin jailors of the aspiring mind, 
Low birth and iron fortune: thy bright image, 
Glassed in my soul, took all the hues of glory; 
glory — glory fa glory?’ 
And the prompter cried ‘ glory,’ and Kean cried ‘ glory,’ but nothing came 
of it: the dream had departed : he struck his forehead, as if he would 
punish the bump of memory; then turned to the audience and said: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to apologize for this sudden lapse of 
memory, which to me is entirely unaccountable. He then began the 
paragraph again, and went through it without a blunder. I felt, during 
those few moments, that purgatory would have been a relief: and I never 
saw a play for months afterward with any satisfaction; for at every hesi- 
tation in an actor, I expected to hear something about the ‘twins’ or 
‘glory’ splutte red out. 
‘Kasy’ was soon absorbed in the performance, and while his ears and 

those of the groundlings were being split, I will mention what was _pass- 
ing outside. 


‘Jim, do you want a check?’ said a red-shirted vagabond to a long, 
round-shouldered, over-grown boy. ‘ Yes,’ said the latter, catching at the 
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check, slipping it quietp into » Nie pocket, al looking around to see who 
was watching him. The next moment he went to the pit entrance; but 
the door-keeper was too sharp for him, and turned him away with some 
indignity. Jim returned, brim-full of wrath, to his companions, venting 
curses against the whole establishment. 

‘Jim,’ said one of them, in a deep whisper, ‘duck ’em!’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Duck ’em!’ 

‘How ?— what do you mean ?—sa-a-y?’ 

Drawing them closely round him, ie glancing at the same time from 
side to side, to see that no one was near, he explained : 

‘You see that square bit of iron in the walk? Well, turn that and 
every one on ’em in the house will be ducked. It leads to pipes all over 
the place, to be set a-goin’ in case of fire. My brother Bill works in the 
theatre, and he told me so,’ 

‘How can we turn it?’ 

‘The crank is inside, over the pit door. I'll take the check and make 
a muss with the door-keeper, while you climb up and get it down.’ 

‘Kasy,’ said I, ‘you must remain alone if you wish to see the play out. 
With this he at, and tobacco, and gas- atmosphere, I am becoming too un- 
well to remain.’ Kasy left his seat, and we sauniered out on the baleony 
in front of the theatre. Looking over the railings, we saw several boys 
rush from the pit entrance, and hurriedly cross “the street, followed by 
others who joined them on the other side. After hesitating a moment, 
to see if they were pursued, they walked down to the corner, crossed the 
street again, and came up on our side slowly and compactly in a body. 

‘They have got the crank,’ said Kasy, in a hoarse whisper, grasping 
my arm. 

‘What crank ?’ 

‘Why, the crank he showed us in the pit, to turn on the water in case 
of fire.’ 

I looked and saw the handle half higden among them: then with a 
general impulse, and a mutual wish to see the result of the mischief that 
was evide ntly brewing, we rushed across the baleony and lobby, down 
stairs as fast, and into our places on the first tier, too much absorbed in 
our anticipations to notice the hundred black looks with which our noise 
was greeted by the surrounding throng. The rouged fellow on the stage, 
who was doing Claude, stood behind a chair, and from his organ ground 


out: 


‘In that dark hour, when thy disdain made my 

Whole soul a chaos, and passion turned to wrath 

Resembled hatred most, in that very hour 

The avengers found me, a fitting tool for their revenge: 

Thou hast trampled on the worm — it turned and stung thee.’ 


‘It turned and ducked thee, said Kasy, ‘I am afraid will be a better 
reading ;’ and we pressed our hats tightly on our heads, buttoned our 
coats to the chin, and screwed our courage to the sticking-point : 


‘Waar was the slight of a poor powerless (check-taker) girl 
To this most foul revenge ?’ 


And suddenly over the whole house there went a rushing sound like a 
cataract, or whirlwind, or letting off steam from a dozen engines! A 
VOL, XXXVIII. 33 
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moment, wid all that immense area was filled with sparkling drops, as if 
the goddesses painted on the dome had been showering down millions of 
sparkling diamonds, interspersed with rainbows, forn ing a scene of en- 
chantment that woul 1 rival our wildest imagining of a sea-nymph’s palace. 
Another moment, the gas was extinguished, and all was utter darkness ! 
And from that dense and frightened mass of beings went up a wild and 
universal scream of terror and despair, that made ‘the huge dome trem- 
ble, and for the time drowned the roar of the rushing water. Another 
moment, and every man, woman and child, from pit to dome, was 
drenched, as if he or she ‘had been plunged in the current of the river. 
Yet the first idea of all was fire, and as that horrible scream partially sub- 
sided, ‘Fire! fire! fire!’ resounded from all sides. A general rus h was 
made for the doors, over seats, benches , partitions, and the bodies of those 
who had fallen or were knocked down in the excitement; and bonnetless, 
skirtless, bleeding and drenched, they appeared in the lobbies; but a new 
terror awaited them, for as the gas still burned there, and the water was 
dashed along, the impression seized them that the fire was there also, and 
many rushed back and screamed in utter despair; some called to Heaven 
for mercy; ‘Mother!’ ‘Jane!’ ‘John!’ ‘Father!’ and so on, resounded 
from all sides, in wild cries; and still the blinding, rushing water poured 
down in foam and spray, like the whirlwind-storm of the tropics. 

‘Kasy’ and I had run back to ‘see the fun:’ we now felt as if we 
were half guilty of the whole catastrophe, and trembled at the scene. At 
first it re quired all our strength to keep our feet against the ‘crush ;’ but 
as that passed, and we recovered the use of our faculties, we ran among 
the people in the darkness and dashing water, and tried to explain; but 
it was like talking to maniacs. We then turned our attention to those 
who were trodden upon, but the furious water almost blinded us, and we 
had to grope about the boxes to find them. 

In the lobbies the scene was still more deplorable. Some of the gas- 
jets were still burning, and streams of water were playing in all directions. 
Every human being was drenched ; and muslins, silks and calicoes clung 
to the persons of the wearers as if they had been bathing in the surf of 
the ocean. Hatless, dressless, coatless, bonnetless, they were screaming, 
swearing, pushing, crushing toward the street. 

Outside the excitement was equally intense. The impression that the 
Bowery avas on fire had already spread around the neighborhood. — Fire- 
men were attaching their hose to the hydrants; and in a few moments, 
to add to the confusion, they also were playing into the darkness, where 
there was already water enough to extinguish a dozen actual fires; while 
the few persons who really knew or guessed the cause were looking in 
vain for the crank, or running about the neighborhood to awaken sleepy 
blacksmiths and plumbers ! 

In the gallery the scene was horrible. At the first rush the narrow 
winding stair-case was ‘chocked’ up with human beings, piled in all 
shapes “dod angles up to the very ceiling; a suffocating, groaning, dying 
mass; while for those behind them there was no means of egress save 
jumping into the pit, which was certain destruction. A rope was at 
length found that some carpenters had used in repairing the dome. This 
was tied to the railing, and the end lowered in the darkness, amid the 





blinding spray from two olennl bn water- jets ts. 
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po man Soubeie d the rope ; 
it did not reach the ground, and he fell with a ery of agony. Two women 
followed, and as they reached the end, their screams were so piercing and 
‘and myself were attracted to the spot. He darted 

and feel what was the mat- 
and so we helped them down. 
‘Kasy’ tied the end of the rope to the column, and the others got off at 
the different tiers as they descended, and so escaped by the main stair- 


shrill, that ‘ Kasy’ 
‘at up the slender iron column, to try 
ter, while I stood on the front of the ane 


The dreadful impression of fire was still kept up; for although the foot- 
lights were extinguished at once, the six perpendicular rows of gas-jets 
which light the scenes were not reached by the water; and these shining 
on the stage side of the spray, although ‘they could not illuminate any 
shone just sufficiently to give an 
The members of the or- 
some into the pit, some on the stage, 


thing through the dense mass of w ater, 
inkling, to the last, that the stage was on fire. 
chestra at the first alarm sprang, 
and disappeared. 


In the stage-box we had noticed a white-cravated and white-bonneted 
group of six couples, whom we had taken for a bridal party. When the 
alarm was given, two of the ladies fainted, but recovered again as the 
Then they opened the door; but the 


water came dashing 
light led them to suppose that the lobby was on fire. 


upon them. 


Hurriedly closing 


the door, they sprang over the box upon the stage ; the groomsmen ¢ and 
to the rear, while the groom made a leap for 
h the top of which he 
crushed, and became wedged between its copper sides, unable to move. 
The bride, following his example, jumped also, crushing the bass-viol, which 
Groping about in despair, over instruments, desks 
and chairs, and finding a barrier on all sides, she became bewildered, and 
cowered down in a corner, where the orchestra- -partition screened her par- 
tially from the furious water, and awaited her fate, almost unconscious 


partners fortunately running 


the pit, but landed on the kettle-drum, throug 


partly broke her fall. 


with terror. 


The water, which had now been pouring from all points for some con- 
siderable time, at the rate of three hundred galions a minute, had acquired 
considerable depth; indeed, soon after the bride had cowered in her cor- 
ner, in despairing apathy, it had reached her chin and mouth, and began 


to choke her, before she was startled from her position : 


but she had then 


‘whereabout,’ or what was the matter, ex- 
cept the horrid idea that she was drowning and alone !— where, why, or 
Again she made some spasmodic efforts to 
free herself from what seemed a dreadful nightmare, and clung to the par- 
then suddenly consciousness 
and memory returned, but with it no physical strength, except to cling to 
what she held by; and then she uttered scream after scream, so loud and 
shrill, and embodying so much of the pain of a death- -agony, that ‘ Kasy’ 
and I were attracted by it from our now comparatively quiet neighborhood. 

We plunged into the pit, now full of water, and half swimming, half 
wading on the benches, when we could feel them, we soon reached the 
orchestra, where a slight glimmer penetrated from the side-scenes. ‘ Kasy’ 


lost all consciousness of her 
how, were sealed mysteries. 


tition until the water again rose to her chin: 


was first there; but being on the left, he found the man wedged in the 
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kettle-drum, and went to work to extricate him; but, poor fellow! he had 
fainted, and was quite unconscious. Five minutes more, and he would 
have been drowned. Having waded down the centre, where the screams 
still guided me, I came directly upon the bride, and recognized her at 
once as the oce upant of the st: age-box. Her beautiful black hair was float- 
ing upon the water; her head thrown back, and her black eyes almost 
starting from their sockets in terror. I had waded up to the orchestra- 
partition, which was covered with water, and was planting my foot as 
firmly as possible to reach and secure her, when she turned and saw 
me. 

Poor thing! I was the first human being she had seen through all that 
condensed eternity since she had tried to escape. With a wild and un- 
natural energy, she sprang up toward me, and [ caught her in my arms, 
while she clung to me as if it had been a death-grapple, and wept, oh! 
how passionately! Her sense of loneliness, of utter desertion, had lent 
her position half its terrors; and the sight of the nearest hodman, at that 
moment of despair, would have been a blessing. I believe, had I gently 
laid her down in the water then, she would have died without a struggle. 
But we were in real danger. In my excitement, I had forgotten. the 
stage, the nearest place of safety, and also that the pit ran “under the 
boxes. The bride was utterly incapable of physical exertion, except to 
cling to me, and I had to bear her entire weight, with the w ater dashing 
from above, and beyond my depth between the benches. But she wept 
on, and I felt her throbbing bosom at my side. 

Plunging along from bench to bench, with one arm round her, one 
struggling in the w ater, I soon found my stret ngth, which had in a great 
measure been spent in previous exertion, rapidly ebbing with every effort. 
Still I plunged on, and called ‘Kasy! Kasy!’ but no answer. I called 
to Heaven for help, but Heaven also was silent. I felt the unhappy being 
on my arm lean more heavily upon me. I felt her cheeks, and they were 
cold. Giving another plunge, more desperate than all, I lost my footing, 
and down we sank in the water. 

I felt a shudder pass through my companion’s body, placed the other 
now useless arm round her fair form, and pressed her to my heart. We 
were dying together. Suddenly ‘ Kasy’s’ long arm grasped my hair, 
and 

I opened my eves in my shower-bath. The week before I had become 
a red-hot convert to hydrop athy, and in my sleep had got up; and proba- 
bly, for the previous hour, had been enjoying the luxury of an extra bath 
and a nightmare. 


DEAT 


Deatu finds us ‘mid our play-things: snatches us, 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 
From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses all our favorite ties on earth: 

And well if they are such as may be answered 
In yonder world, where all is judged of truly. 









King James the Second. 
















JAMES THE SEC 









A stor at night upon the seas, it is a fearful sight ; 
The roaring wind, the rolling surge, the lightning’s ghastly light : 
Now ye be daring mariners “who trim your slender bark, 

For never yet were waves so wild, or night so drear and dark. 





We joy the night is drear and dark: no mariners are we ; 
We joy for storm and tempest, and the terrors of the sea. 
Our Gop, He is a jealous Gop: His wrath it should be shown 
When kings are of their birth-right spoiled, His children of their own. 










Yet countless was the concourse, and mighty was the throng, 
When last through London rode King James her citizens among ; 

And oft and loud and long they cheered, for their hearts were in reach cheer, 
And soft it fell, his people’ 8 praise, upon their prince’s ear. 


Then outspake gallant CLavernovss, and his soul thrilled wild and high, 
And he showed the King his subjects, and he prayed him not to fly. 
Oh! never yet was captain as dauntless as Dunpre : 

He has sworn to chase the Hollander back to the Zuyder Zee ! 













But the King has straightway answered him : ‘ No blood it shall be shed: 
Enough, I ween, of blood has been upon an old man’s head’ 

So power and pomp and man’s esteem, he left and lost them all, 
Rather than that, he better loved, one English life should fall! 





Then we, the few who follow him, we will his lesson take, 
And try to count all loss a gain, when lost for mercy’s sake : 

Yet who with Powis would not mourn, that he no more shall know 
His fair red castle on the hill, and the princely lands below ? 





King James has gone to cheer him, upon the wave-washed stern, 
While to the last dim line of cliffs his own looks sadly turn : 

Yet, though his heart be heavy, it is stout and staunc ‘h as when 
He earned, in his bold boy hood, the praises of TuRENNE. 











A moment back, and here he stood: but not a word we said; 
But we thought of ancient Lear, with the tempest overhead ! 

Discrowned, betrayed, abandoned ; but naught could break his will : 
Not Mary, his false Reaan; nor Anne, his Goner1t ! 









Gop help me! my own children, mine have forsaken me !’ ie 
That touching word it has been heard, and Gop his help shall be: 

Not here ; for earth, he asks not that: oh! who would ask that boon 

Who knows men’s ways, their fleeting praise, and fame that fades as soon? 










What is it, life? A little strife, where victories are vain; 
Where those who conquer do not win, nor those receive who gain. 
But he —ch! great shall be his glory, where kings in glory are ; 
The son of Cua Lesthe martyr, “the grandson of Navarre! 
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Anp he is gone! — the little boy 
Of flaxen locks and light-blue eye ; 
Hi- parents’ fondest hope and joy: 
They early saw him droop and die! 
So sweet, so winsome were his ways, 
A charm was round his presence flung; 
All radiant were his few glad days — 
The gentle boy that died so young! 


His timid nature could not brook 

The rougher sports of ruder boys; 
He wildest haunts of mirth forsook, 

And sought in quiet scenes his joys. 
Oh! long will be the night of grief 

To many a heart with anguish rung 
For him, whose days were all too brief — 


The gentle boy that died so young. 3, Cumeeee. 


Buffalo, October, 1851. 


THE SAILOR-BOY’S DEATH-BED. 


BY THE WANDERER. 


‘Aut the starboard watch, ahoy-oy! Eight bells! Do you hear the 
news down there?’ ‘Ay, ay!’ But what means the low tone in which 
the call is spoken? Generally the whole ship echoes to the sound, merry 
to the watch on deck, but oh! how eloquently miserable to the watch 
below; for it rouses them from their warm berth, after only four hours’ 
rest, perhaps much less, to the ungrateful task of dreary wakefulness and 
duty. I asked what meant the low tone, now scarce “bre aking the air- 
linked chain which binds the sleeper silent to his couch. W h: at means 
it? Oh! there is more meaning than even the startling ery of ‘ All hands 
save ship!’ in that smothered call. It tells that he, our ‘ship's favorite, 
little Harry, is dying! It tells that one frail vessel, but a short time 
launched upon the waters of this troubled life, is about setting sail on 
that long, long voyage, that ends not within our ken, that reaches along 
through all time —the ocean of Eternity ! 

In this world we have a pilot, Conscience, whose directions we can fol- 
low or not, as we choose; but once afloat on that ocean, dark, very dark 
to us, we have discharged our pilot; he has left us on the dreaded bar, 
the bar death, that stretches out at the mouth of the harbor of life, 
whence we have sailed; and now we have no director, no guida: ce: the 
useless rudder is left without a helmsman. Yet if we have followed the 
course in the harbor which our pilot marked out for us, then have we left 
land with a sure hope of gaining our desired port, even heaven; but if 
we have neglected his directions, alas! "tis too late! We cannot shift 
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our wheel now: the storm is on us; our pil h: iS lof ft us. We hear his 
ery ringing in our ears, * You would not steer the course I told you!’ We 
have none to guide us over the troubled ocean, and we are already 
wrecked amid the rugged breakers from which there is no escape, for 
they roar over the roe ks of hell. But to return. 

* How is Harry now ?’ IL asked, as I came on deck, of one of the men 
who stood near his bed, which was spret id out on the quarter-deck. Yet 
stay. Before 1 proceed with my narrative, let me retrace in a few words 
the history of the poor boy’ 8 former life, for it is a tale, if not oft told, still 
one often painted in the harsh, stern colors of res lity : ; though many a 
picture traced by the master-hand of this great artist is never seen but 
by ‘the One all- ‘seeing Eye, to whom the secrets of all hearts are open.’ 

‘Little Harry,’ as he was called on board ship, was, when I first knew 
him, about fourteen years old. His deep-blue eye, like the blue of ocean, 
spoke of a depth which had never been fathomed: ane ye into which you 
could look, and although seeing there confiding truth, trusting love, form- 
less aspirations, still one felt th: it, deep as you might pierce, you pene- 
trated scarce beyond the surface. Around a high ‘forehead, chiselled as 
from azure-veined, snowy marble, flowed flaxen. curls, that chased each 
other over the rose-kissed cheek, and harmonized with a mouth that 
showed at the same time the characteristics of boldness and irresolution. 
But now, alas! sunken and dim was the eye, the damp dews of death 
hung heavy on the forehead; contracted with throbs of pain was the 
mouth, and the luxuriant curls had been shorn close, to cool the fevered 
head, while the attenuated limbs and pallid cheek told that not much was 
left of the once-beautiful boy, whose life-glass was now spinning out its 
few remaining sands. 

He had been found on board secreted in the steerage, the day after we 
left port; and although at first he spoke of parents, friends, and all dead, 
afterward, in the still night-watches, when we were alone together, (he 
was in my watch,) he confided to me his simple but touching story. 

Brought up by a tender, well-loved mother, widowed and alone in the 
world, for his father died ere he was born, he for a time lived very hap- 
pily. At her knee he had been taught to lisp the blessed name of Gop, 
when his childish lips coul-| searce form the holy word aright. From her 
gentle teachings he had learned to lift his voice in humble prayer and 
gratitude to he aven, kneeling side by side with her at morn and eve. 
I: appy were they, though alone in the work 1; but yet not alone, for they 
were all the world to each other. Ten years of peaceful, dreamy quie t 
quickly slipped away, and still left both unconscious of the lapse of time. 
But all this happiness was to change. The spoiler was even then close 
beside them. He came. One evening — how well, poor boy, he remem- 
bered it—a fine, dark-looking, handsome man called. ‘I can see him 
now,’ Harry used to say. ‘ Mother and I were together in our little par- 
lor. Mother was sitting on the sofa sewing, and I, at her side, was read- 
ing to her from the Bro.e. That was always our favorite book, for it ever 
told us of one Frrexp who knows neither chance nor change— ‘ the 
Fartuer of the fatherless, and Gop of the widow.’ It was in the early 
part of the month of June; and although the sun had some time set 
behind the distant hills, and one or two stars were twinkling, yet in the 
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western sky were some faint tints of its tracing still remaining. We sat 
facing an open window that looked toward the west; and although the 
light was burning, | would ever and anon look up from my book to enjoy 
the be auty of the eventide; then on my mother’s face, as ‘she leaned over 
her work; for there, at least, I thought, I shall ever find comfort; my 
spirit-sun can have no setting. The door-bell rang, and he was ushered 
in. I know it was the draught at the opening of the door which blew 
the candle out, yet, although [ am not supe rstitious, I cannot tell why, at 
the moment he ‘entered, it seemed to me as if my happiness faded, flick- 
ered, aid was extinguishe d with the candle: and notwithstanding the 
evening was warm, a chill passed through me that oftentimes returns 
when | bring to mind the recollection of that fearful hour. 

‘The ventlem: in turned out to be an old friend of my father’s, who 
had but just arrived from the Indies, where he had been absent for some 
years. He spoke of the regret with which he had heard of my father’s 
death while abroad, and of his determination to seek out his widow on 
his return, and offer her any assistance in his power. He appareutly 
strove to make himself as agreeable as possible, both to mother and my- 
self, but more especially to me, and told me many a story of his wander- 
ings. | remember one especially of a Hindoo widow burnt with her hus- 
band’s body; also of combats and hair-breadth esc ‘apes from wild beasts 
and wilder sav: wes; and although every tale was one of horror, still 
there was something fascinating about them at which I could not he ‘Ip 
but listen, while my blood see med almost turned to ice with terror. He 
made quite a long call,even for the evening ; and when he left, it seemed 
to me as if a cold hand had been lifted from off my heart. 

‘The gentleman’s visits became frequent and more frequent. At times 
my mother would go out alone with the stranger, whereas never before 
had she left the house without her hand being clasped in mine, as we 
walked together. 

‘At last, from calling him Mr. Sidney, she called him Charles; and 
one evening toward the close of the fall, ‘she told me that she was going 
to be married. Never before had | chow ght it possible, or indeed thou oht 
of it at all; and the blow fell upon me so unexpectedly, that at once | 
lost all consciousness, and remembered nothing for some time, till T found 
myself lying on the sofa, my mother bending over me, and dropping on 
my pallid theek hot, scal ling tears, then kissing them away franticly ; 
while by her side, with his arm circling her waist, was another, and now 
that other was to me as a demon, yet still a lordly one, for that shudder 
returned, while the cold dark eye looked on me not angrily nor fiercely, 
but it seemed to hold me spell- bound, as does the snake its fluttering vie- 
tim, which fears him, hates him, yet is conquered. 

‘They were married, and although Mr. Sidney did not treat me harshly, 
still there was at all times that cold, heartless look, which told a wish for 
my absence, and almost a loathing of my presence, changing my every 
good thought to gall and bitterness. | do not think he ever re ally loved 
my mother, Harry would say to me, ‘or she him; but there was a fasci- 
nation about him which seemed to make her unh: appy when he was near, 
and lonely when he was away. 

‘ About two years passed on in this manner, when by degrees he began 
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to treat on badly ; often speaking harshly to ae r, and chiding re for 
every little thing that went amiss about the house. 

‘One night, while I was lying awake in bed, I heard him enter the 
front door. He seldom now returned till ve ry late. I thought, after a 
little conversation, low on my mother’s part, and high on his, and inco- 
herent, as if he h: 1d been drinking deeply, (he was not a temperate man,) 
I thought I heard the sound of a blow—mind, I only say [ thought | 
heard it —and the same moment my mother said in a little louder voice, 
‘ Please, do n’t strike me, Charles.’ Oh, how my blood boiled within me! 
Without reflecting, or indeed for a moment knowing what I did, I leaped 
from the bed, and in a moment my fingers were clenched round his 
throat; the ne xt, and I was lying bruised and bleeding in one corner. 
‘How, Madam ! how is this?’ cried he, in a torrent of passion. ‘ Have 
you brought this young dog up to kill me? Would you have your son 
murder your husband ? To your room, woman—to your room!’ She 
knelt to him; she besought, pre ayed him to spare me: but now the angry 
man was the cold demon again; and with that look which she knew, oh! 
how well! he repeated, in slow and distinct tones, as you might suppose 
a statue would speak: ‘To your room, Madam! to your room!’ And 
she, weeping, obeyed him. 

‘* Now, Sir, for you,’ said he, going to the door and locking it. 1 was 
just past fourteen years old at the time, and never before had I reccived 
a blow. My whole nature seemed changed at the instant ; and instead 
of the weak child I had been, I now stood before him with a spirit equal 
to his own, feeling that whatever happened in consequence, I should still 
be rejoiced at what I had done. ‘So, Sir! it is come to this, has it? 
"Tis but what I have long expected. The lamb has changed to a very 
wolf!’ And he lifted his closed fist as if to strike me again ; but as if some 
thought had changed his purpose, he sat down in a chair and eyed me 
with that fixed stare he sometimes put on. With equal determination | 
looked him as steadily in the face. ‘ What! you defy me?’ said he, as if 
reading my thoughts, which was easily done, as they were inscribed on 
every fe ature of my countenance. ‘You de fy me! We must look to 
this. We must chain the wolf, lest he do some further dam age. We 
will speak on this subject to-morrow.’ With this he left me, and retired 
to bed. I stvod for some time almost stunned with the quick succession 
of occurrences; then, the excitement which had peepee d me having 
passed away, I flung myself on the floor, and wept to sleep. 

‘The next morning I was found by the servant who came to sweep the 
room in a state of frenzied delirium: and for a month, night and day, 
iny mother wi atched over my bed, scarce ever expecting to see me leave 
it, save for the narrower one of the grave. But what with her tender 
nursing and a naturally good constitution, after a time I recovered. One 
day when I had left my room for a short time, to take a little exercise in 
the garden, | found, on my return, Mr. Sidney seated on the sofa which 
I had left. It was the first time I had seen him since that memorable 
night. ‘It is time, Henry,’ said he, ‘that we should understand each 
other. I saw from the first the dislike you had formed for me, but 
thought little of it. Now, however, since you have shown it so openly, 
there must be a change. Listen to me! You must leave this house: 
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you must go, and that soon. While you are here your mother will be 
unhappy, for she knows I hate you. Your mother must not know of 
your going till you are gone. I shall treat her more kindly when you 
are gone, [ have finished. I want no reply.’ With these words he left 
me. That evening, after | had kissed my mother for good-night, and 
apparently retired to sleep, I packed up some clothes in a bundle, wrote 
a few lines to her, saying that I had left her for ever—she too well 
knew the reason why—told her how much I loved her, and here I 
am” 

Poor boy! he had indeed bade her good-bye for ever. That kiss was the 
last one she ever imprinted on her dear child’s lips. The foregoing story 
he told me at different times, in a disconneoted manner; not all of it, for 
never did he breathe a word of unkindness against his mother, but alvw ays 
spoke of her as of an angel, too good, too holy for this weibd. Poor 
boy! he was for a short time in, but not of, this world. From what he 
told me, however, though perhaps as much from what [ conjectured, the 
story was very much as I have related. It may be thought a rather 
exaggerated description of one so young; but if the reader will look 
around the world, he will see more than one instance of the same sort ; 

namely, of a child brought up entirely under a woman’s influence, te 
some things much too old in mind and disposition for one of his years, 
in other things much too young; in other words, an independent, bold, 
fearless disposition, softened dow n by woman’s influence —a block of 
marble fresh from the hands of the sculptor. 

What passed from the time he joined our ship up to the time of which 
I am speaking may be related in a very few words. He was one of those 
boys who you could see at a glance was totally unfitted for hard work of 
any kind, and least of all for the drudgery and exposure incident to a 
sailor’s life. He was willing and ready to do all that was demanded of 
him, yet at the same time it was ap parent that the dangers of the sea, 
and especially that of going aloft, were too great for him to bear: he went 
wherever he was ordered, but the going killed him. I myself have had 
him on a royal yard with me, when he was so unnerved by unspoken 
terror that he could se: weely hold on, and I have been ob liged to support 
him with one hand while working with the other. By degree ss he sunk 
under the continuous nervous excitement occasioned by fear: never com- 
plaining, but gradually wasting away, till he was now on the verge of 
death. The ¢ capt: tin and officers too late understood this, for they were 
kind-hearted men, and had they known it in time would have allowed 
him to remain on deck. As it was now, all possible efforts were made to 
alleviate his sufferings, and the dying boy was tended with almost mater- 
nal care by the rough sailors, who vied with each other in w: atching by 
his bed-side to pay every little attention possible; and his pillow was 
smoothed by hands, if not so soft, almost as loving and tender as the 
mother’s who was perhaps then looking forward with joy to the return of 
her Harry. 

‘How do you feel now, Harry ?’ I asked, as I gained the side of his bed, 
which, as I before mentioned, had been spreé ad on the quarter-deck, the 
air being too confined below. We were in the tropics, and the weather 
was very warm. 
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‘About the same, ipilens W——,’ he said ina lon voice. J ioe n’t peas 
or wish to get better: I know I am going to die.’ 

He said this in the same tone of voice with which he would have men- 
tioned any trivial occurrence. Poor boy! he had naught to live for, and 
he looked behind the dark curtain of the tomb, and saw that there was 
rest for the weary spirit. We were both silent for some time: then he 
said again, ‘ W , will you read a little to me?’ 

I opened the book, according to his request, at that beautiful psalm 
which says, ‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
yet will I fear no evil, for Tuou art with me; Tuy rod and Tuy staff, they 
comfort me.’ 

‘Yes, W ” he said as I finished, ‘those words are very sweet and 
true, for I know I am dying; but I am not afraid, and would gladly go 
if I could only see mother once more. And now I have a request to make 
of you, which I know you will not refuse. When you get home I want 
you to go and see mother, and tell her how and when I died, and that I 
loved her as well as ever. Promise me you will. And when I am dead, 
ple ase cut a lock of hair off, if you can find enough on my poor head ; put 
it in the Brae, at the place you have been reading to me. She gave me 
the Biste when I was a very little boy; tell her T alw: ays read it, as she 
asked me to; she will like to have a lock of Harry’s hair. Will you do 
all this, W 

‘Yes, Harry, I will. But you must not give up yet; try and get a 
little more slee “p; you will feel better after it.’ 

‘Do not try to deceive me, W I am ready to die, and know that 
I have no chance of living ; for while I was asleep last night, (I slept a 
little.) I dreamt that I saw an angel, ard it had a face like mother’s, and 
she said to me, ‘Go, Harry dear; I shall be with you before long!’ But 
as you wish me, I will try if I can sleep.’ 

Dear little boy! he was always ready to comply with every one’s 
wishes, and he immedi itely shut “his eyes. In a few minutes I saw by 
the regular rise and fall of his chest that he was slee ping. Ere long, how- 
ever, his slumbers seemed to assume a more troubled character : : he 
was dreaming; he flung his arms about and muttered as if talking to 
some one. He remained in this state for about an hour, and then awoke; 
but I saw in an instant by the wild look of his eye, that his senses were 
leaving him. All at once he sprung up in the bed, and tried to get out; 
but I laid my hand on his shoulder and restrained hira. ‘Lie down, 
Harry, lie down,’ said I; ‘what is the matter ! 

‘How dare you stiilie my mother?’ said he, looking at me. He did 
not know me, and must have thought I was his step- -father. ‘How dare 
you? He shall not hurt you, mother! Harry will not let him!’ He 
was rehe: arsing that dre: adful scene again. ‘You'll treat mother more 
kindly when T am gone ?— she knows. you hate me?’ Then again he 
was sitting beside his mother, as of old. ‘Look there, mother! how 
beautiful the sky is! Heaven is there, and angels, mother! Father is 
in heaven, is he not, mother?’ 

He wandered thus from scene to scene of his childhood. Now he 
seemed to think he was walking alone with his mother among quiet 
fields, and he talked of the flowers and the green grass, and the birds , and 
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the little boda: $s; now bs sntiel the butterflies over the walling meadow ; 
but in every thought and vision of the past his mother was still present 
to his mind. Then he saw the face of his step-father and shrieked with 
terror. 

At length his murmurs became more indistinct, and he sunk again into 
unquiet slumbers; from which ever and anon he would wake for an in- 
stant and gaze wildly around, then fall to sleep again. 

By this t time the rosy morn began to spread its many-colored banner 
over the heavens, and the stars of night paled, and the eastern horizon 
blushed before the coming brightness of the day-god. The rising sun told 
of its coming in golden “characters on the white canvas of the lofty sky- 
sails, long ere its ray-crowned head appeared in the orient sea. 

The watch began to move round the deck, preparing for their morning 
tasks, but there was none of the usual noise and bustle. The second mate 
went forward and communicated his orders in low tones to the men, who 
commenced to trim the sheets and sway on the slackened ropes without 
the song that usually accompanies and lightens all such labors. The captain 
came up with slippered feet and stood by Harry’s bed-side, but asked no 
questions ; for there, written on that pallid face, was the unasked answer, 
and that answer was, ‘ He is dying.’ 

A short time before four bells he awoke again, and I saw that the time 
of dissolution was at hand. He was however in his right mind, and said 
to me in a very low voice, so that I had to bend my he: ad to hear him : 

‘Have I been sleeping long, W 2 I think I have been dre: uming.’ 

‘Yes, Harry, you have slept some time,’ I replied. I did not like to 
tell him his mind had been wandering. 

‘Please lift me up, W , that I may see the sunrise. I love to see 
it rise and set; so does mother.’ 

I did as he desired, and arranged the pillows at his back in as com- 
fortable a position as possible. He now saw the captain, and said to 
him: 

‘I’m glad you have come, Captain A ; I wished to thank you for 
all you have done for me: you have been very kind.’ 

There was a tear in the captain’s eye w hich he tried in vain to conceal, 
and as he turned away his head it trickled down his cheek and fell with a 
low tap like a drop of rain on the deck. From that moment I liked him 
better than before, and that tear washed away many a harsh word and deed 
from my memory; for while the fountain of the heart is yet undried, it 
cannot be all withered and callous. 

Harry then took my hand, and drawing me down close to him, whis- 
pered in my ear, ‘Do not forget to see mother.” And with her name 
still on his lips, his pure spirit flew aw ay toward the rising sun, that gilded 
with its first ray the face of the dead ‘boy, whose pulsel ess hand slowly 
released its grasp on mine, and fell lifeless on the Brste that lay by his 
side. Ina few moments I closed his glazing eyes, and looking up saw, 
what I had not perceived before, grouped round the bed the silent sailors, 
and on many a cheek, not often wet with weeping, was a sun-lighted tear. 

We buried him that afternoon; but ere he was sewed up in his white 
hammock, I cut a lock of his hair, which I placed in his Brste; and on 
my return home, took it to his mother, and told her how Harry died. 
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I. 


How slow the moons have waxed and waned, 
How dim their alien beams to me, 

Since, fast in urban durance chained, 

Dear Mountain-land, I’ve pined for thee! 

It. 

When last, beneath these native skies, 
I gazed on hills and vales so dear, 


The charm of Eden’s vernal dyes 
Seemed mirrored in the landscape here. 


Itt. 


The clover’s breath embalmed the breeze, 
That danced from sunny knoll to knoll, 

Repaying with the hum of bees 

Sweet shades where sang the oriole. 


IV. 






But now, alas! how changed the scene ! 
No warbling woods, no murmuring blooms; 

No groves with rustling arras green, 

The pride of summer's sylvan looms! 


Vv 






Yet dearer, in their silent woe, 
Are these brown wastes and wilds to me, 

Than all the gorgeous pomp and show 

Of that great mart beside the sea. 







vt. 
For let me feel beneath my feet, 
O native soil! thy quickening thrill, 
And I too, like the famed athlete, : ne 
Thence gain new strength to wrestle still: ee 












Vit. 


Still sorely toil, that wealth may fling 
Fresh ingots on his swollen heap ; 

Still cope with cares, whose ruthless sting 

Disturbs the very death of sleep: 









ViIrT. 
With little means and large desires 
Conflicting in the silent mind, f 
That oft, in happier mood, aspires 
Its own fond tasks and times to find : 







tx. 


To be what manly pride commands, 
Life’s nobler mission to fulfil: 
No passive tool in sordid hands, 
To work its wielder’s reckless will. 
New - York, 1851. 
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LAKE RYE A SUMMER'S DAY-DREAM, 
BY PAUL sIOGVOI 


Hark! was not that sound the report of agun? I listen: [hear nothing 
farther, only the reverberating, many- -voiced echoes of that sts artling 
sound, chasing each other like things of sense, rattling on now like the 
clapping of myriad hands, now like peals of hoarse “axe. oad , through the 
quiet woods, across the lake, and losing themselves among the ‘wood- 
crowned heights’ on the saiatiane shore beyond. I look forward, from 
where I lie ‘stretched at length upon the grass, underneath the cooling 
shadows of this clump of heavy-foliaged hickories ; I look forward toward 
the west, and just emerging from the thickets upon the western shore of 
this pretty Lake Ryx, away down there by the ‘ THompson Lot's’ lower 
border —I mean that sunny slope yonder facing me, where that low 
rocky ledge juts into the water —I see my brother Nep jump from the 
steep side-hill down upon ‘ Berry’s Rocks.’ He has killed a king-fisher, 
and is picking him up. The bird flutters, and with a spasmodic effort to 
escape tumbles into the water. Ore Butt plunges in after him; has 
already gotten the prize in his teeth, and scrambles out of the water upon 
the rocks : again. The bird is landed. My brother sits down and re-loads 
his gun. The petty bluffs of a miniature precipice rise behind him, and 
a narrow shelving of solid dark rock, worn and fretted into many a curious 
channel by the ceaseless beating of the wavelets of the lake, stretch out 
some rods on either side of him along the shore. The water looks dark 
under the rocks there, indicating its great depth. A broad sheet of purest 
crystal spreads out before him a little to the north, and far away for a 
mile toward the south, shaped (as appears from this point of view) not 
unlike a goodly river. 

This scene unfolds itself to my eyes, while I lie here, full half a mile 
distant from those rocks, at the top of this side-hill lot, that descends to 
the lake on this easterly shore. The northern shore is a flat rich-bottomed 
meadow, being the upper end of the basin scooped out of the hills to hold 
the waters of the lake. Much of the other shore is bold; some very 
rocky; most of it wood-skirted, and heavily fringed with a deep dark- 
green embroidery of oaks and hemlocks. This northern shore, for a quar- 
ter of a mile back, looks as if it had once been the bottom of the lake, and 
as if the continual wearing down of those sandy hills beyond had gradually 
filled up the hollow, and. driven the waters back on the bolder and more 
rocky shores. 

A lovely scene is projected before me. I have walked over every inch 
of the gr ound a hundred times. From inf: ancy to manhood, every thought 
of my ‘life has come up to me at some time upon some portion of it or 
another. Every tree, every rock, I had almost said every cloud over head, 
and every rip ple of the lake at my feet, seem to me familiar household 
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things. L ike the interlacing roots of jun willows (as snaiiline hie hinted 
to me) on the margin of yonder gre en-fringed brook, supporting the earth, 
and preventing the ceaseless current from washing down the banks of the 
stream ; so these recollections of events, places and persons, revived by this 
scene often revisited, sustain my individuality, and prevent the reckless 
stream of present affairs from overflowing and absorbing my whole moral 
nature. 

Down on that smooth meadow on the northern shore I frolicked with 
my brothers and cousins in times past, as far back as my memory can go. 
Close by the water’s edge stood the old button-wood tree, under which we 
strippe 1d on many a summer's day, to bathe in the clear water that ripples 
there over the whitened beach. The old tree has gone, and a younger 
has succeeded it. And some of the boy-faces that were wont to mingle 
in those childish pastimes have gone too; dead !— dead ere their prime ! 
Who can summon back the days of childhood without many a pang! 
Fix for a moment any scene, and then follow out the pathway of each 
actor in it down to the time of the reminiscence, and you see so much to 
produce pain and unhappiness in the issue and the contrast, that you can- 
not but think the Cynic philosopher was right, who thought the art 
of forgetting was more worthy to be learned than the art “of memory. 
And yet the angels tell us this bitterness is a tonic to the soul! 

Yonder, on the shore beyond the button-wood tree a little, you may 
yet see the ruins of a mimic pier, constructed by my uncle Fietp as a 
mooring for his sail-boat. How vividly comes back to me the launch of 
that sail-boat! It was an era to us boys. For several summers we had 
navigated every tiny bay and harbor of that petty sea in a fleet composed 
of a decrepit scow and a log-boat. The scow leaked so badly that a man 
was constantly required at the pumps; and the log-boat so rolled with 
its uneasy crew, that we caught many a ducking from our hazardous 
exploring expeditions. It was rare fun though, and we were the most 
courageous fellows in the world to dare it. Ah, we had all the requisites 
of the Horatian prescription, that now rises to my lips involuntarily : 

‘ILu1 robur et ws triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commisit pelago ratem 
Primus, nec timuit precipitem Africum 
Deceriantem Aquilonibus, 
Nec tristes Hyadas, nec rabiem Noti, 
Quo now arbiter Hudrie 
Major, tollere seu ponere vult freta.’ 
dut this boat was a sail-beat! How we shouted and clapped our hands 
with glee as she was brought down the hill and launched! How she 
glided tiirough the water foaming at her prows! No bailing out the 
boat now ; no rowing, no paddling, no tipping over, no hugging the shore 
to keep in shoal water: we dared to brave the billows of the deep! She 
did not even need a bush in her bow in a strong wind ; indeed, she sailed 
quite as well without it. But, alas! all bread and butter falls butter-side 
down: the boat would upset every now and then, when a flaw of wind 
struck her; and among these hills ‘the wind is all flaws. At last a man 
in her was drowned. Keyer Lang, poor fellow! went down and never 
came up. We believed it was done by him out of spite against us mes 
who used to laugh at him because he was a cripple and limped i 
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ridiculous way ; but he never came up again, and so the pickerel ate him, 
and the boat was condemned as unseaworthy by all our mothers, and she 
rotted at her wharf, and all our ‘vobur et ws triplex circa pectus’ was of 
no avail; and with this catastrophe all boating fell into sad disrepute, and 
the lake grew more and more dangerous every day. 
¥ onder too you see, not far from the ruined pier, r, stretches out a water- 

fence, as it is calle d, being a wall dividing two fiel Is running down upon 
the sand, and extende d beyond the shore over the deeper water by png 
and heavy poles, projected out so far that cattle cannot ford around i 
At sight of it now, the time of a rare exploit recurs to me as yesterday. 
I was strolling down by this shore one afternoon in September. ‘T had my 
father’s ‘training’ musket for a fowling-piece, and was in pursuit of rob- 
ins and squirrels. That old musket '— how I used to coax it, oil the 
lock, cleanse the barrel, pick the flint! To how many a luckless robin 
and scoundrel clape ond squirrel it has done bloody murder! W ell, I 
had come to this water-fence, which was then thickly studded on either 
side with a hedge-row of hazel-nut bushes and grape-vines, and was peering 
in the bushes to see if any gri apes were still left, when I heard a tremen- 
dous clanging and fluttering noise, ‘like the rushing of a mighty wind, 
immediately over my head. | looked up and saw a small flock, consist- 
ing of some half dozen, of wild geese. They are rare visitants of the lake, 
and I had heard only dim traditions of e: ap tures there. Now, thought I, 
for a triumphal fe at of arms, to put all the sportsmen of the neighbor- 
hood to the blush. I crept softly along the fence, and saw the snowy 
troop alight in the water close to the shore, within some forty yards of the 
place where I stood concealed. My gun was very apt to ‘hang fire,’ and 
my nerves were quite in a flutter at the vastness of the enterprise before 
me. Nowa distressing reflection occurred to me: my gun was loaded 
with mustard-seed shot! Whatshould Ido? There pl: sshed and screamed 
- finest game I had ever seen or known of in my life; here was I within 

asy gun- shot. The birds would soon fly. A \ thought struck me. I 
i w from my pocket my pen-knife, ope ned a blade at either end, and 
dropped it into the muzzle of my gun, raised the old musket cautiously, 
rested it upon the fence, and ge tting the best ‘sight’ I could among the 
twigs and leaves, pulled trigger. Bang! went the gun with a terrib le ex- 
plosion. It was the first time it had been used for some months, and | 
had probably overcharged it with powder, for it kicked backward in a 
most graceful manner, and ce mpletely e meted me off my feet, rolling upon 
the ground. The birds all flew as if their greatest enemy was at hand, 
leaving the water a little discolored with blood, and covered with feathers 
enough for a bolster. What execution my pen-knife did I never knew ; 
but I counted with some complacency on ‘the blood and feathe TS, aS eVi- 
dence of what I might have done with a good rifle. Away went the birds 
screaming through the air, helter-skelter at first, but soon forming their 
batt: lion, one ahead and two rows behind, in shape not unlike the letter 
V, as composedly as if nothing had happened. Even now I look about 
me, to see if I am quite alone, and my ears tingle with shame. 

Do you see yonder dark speck in the water, at the southern end of the 

lake, that looks so ‘ ve ry like a whale ?’ Hit Rock ! — what a treasure 
wast thou! A sail to that distant island was like a voyage to Polynesia. 
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It hevagh up all the vivid visions of the voyages of § Sinbad. You see it 
is but a single rock, some few yards in circumference, and the rocks de- 
scend from this peak under ws iter , by a rather precipitous slope, into the 
deepest part of the lake. W hat rare sport to paddle out in our crazy 
craft to that ‘barren island!’ It was more than half a day’s sail from our 
southern shore. ‘There was the spot for fishing! Pickerel and clouders 
prowled stealthily about there, and longed for the hook. It was a grand 
event to go over there and fish. We were never trusted thus far alone. 
Some times our uncle Dan (who was a great sportsman, and knew every 
thing, and with whom we were sure to be safe) would go with us. Then, 
too, it was such ‘e xquisite fine fun,’ as Harry Daring says, to see him, shel- 
tered behind a bush in the end of the scow, shoot hell- divers : a ‘mel 
black dack, that frequent this sequestered shore. And then the fishing 
with buoys: hooks and lines attached to smali bet anches of a tree, and left 
to float at random on the water. Hitt Rock! bless thy flinty heart ! 

Look now from this rock to the west, and you will see that the lake is 
nearly twice the size you thought when you looked from where I am on 
this eastern side-hill. You may now perceive that this is too broad an 
expanse of water, and pushes too far in to the land there at ‘Sag Har- 
Bor’ on the west, to be deemed a mere cove. There too you may see 
the shore is gentle and easy for a little space, although the hills mount 
up quickly behind. What a sweet serenity is breathe d over the whole 
landscape. Not a human habitation visible, except a little cottage there 
in the edge of the forest, where my grandfather’s man, Jim Horps, lived 
for more than a quarter of a century. His successor has laid his Vandal 
hands upon the native shrubbery that skirted this part of the shore. 
Heaven pardon me for hating the villain! See, he has robbed ‘ Hien 
Pornt’ of those dear old trees and bushes, where we lay in early days 
and rested from our toilsome pleasures, and lazily w: itched the mock-tides 
of this mimic sea. 

Imagine we are sitting upon the top of that projecting promontory, 
‘Hien Poin. It rises perpendicularly from the water some sixty feet, 
and is at the point where the western shore breaks from its line, and runs 
into the west, forming the harbor. Standing upon the top of the ‘THomp- 
son Lor, that rises so high at the back of *Berry’s Rocks” you might 
see the whole of the lake spread out at your feet; and its shape, like that 
of every other thing indescribabl>— if sh: ape it may be called which shape 
has none’— its shape then (shade of Italy!) is like that of a man’s boot. 
The leg runs up to the southern shore, and the top is ‘ bounded’ by those 
pretty meadows. The eastern shore runs nearly straight — with a slight 
bow for the calf of the leg there among the hemlocks — down to ‘ Crom- 
WELL’s Cove, where it turns we sterly, and the heel runs into the land. 
Curving up slightly, to fit the holi ww of the foot, the shore now pushes 
westerly, and passing beyond ‘ Hint . CK’ downinto ‘Sage Harsor,’ where 
the toe is planted, turns again and bea + up to ‘Hien Port, where the 
instep is axed, when again it hinges nea. at right angles, shooting along 
almost in a straight line: and passing ‘ Ber: s Rocks’ up to the meadows 
again on the north, it strikes the top whence we set out in the cireumam- 
bulation. From ‘Hiau Pornr’ we can look, as you discover, diagonally 
across to the south-eastern shore, where those willows wave over the sandy 
VOL, XXXVIII. 34 
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beach of ‘CromweLt’s Cove;’ and we can see easterly, opposite to us, 
the ‘Hemtock Suore;’ and northerly, the ‘Wooprietp Mrapows;’ 
and southerly, over ‘ Hitt Rock’ to the rocky shore beyond; and west- 
erly, into ‘SAG Harpor’ again on the right. 

Heigho! what a ramble we have had; ‘and here I lie at rest nigh noon 
of this hot August day, underneath the cooling shadows of this clump of 
heavy-foliaged “hickories! I w as quite a boy when there was great talk 
of conve ying the water of this lake to New- York City. How it t would be 
done we boys did wonder! In barrels, or carts, or by engines? One 
boy I recollect, who was studying ‘ Conversations on ¢ ‘hemistry,’ suggested 
syphons. But we had no faith i n ‘Emily’ and ‘ Caroline’ oe ‘Sina: B. 
on a subject of this magnitude. What a pity to take the water away! 
What would the pickerel, and clouders, and perch, and turtles, and catfish, 
and silversides, and killies, and frogs, and eels, all do without the water ? 
What would become of the pond-lilies, and what would become of our 
scow and log-boat? At length, one sultry afternoon in August, a party 
of four very stout and very rosy-looking ge ntlemen came up from the city 
in a barouche, and drove down through the ‘ Wooprretp Mrapows’ to 
the shore of the lake. The summer had been very dry, and the water 
was very low; you might almost walk to the edge of the bank where the 
sandy beach ceases, and, the mud beginning, the bottom pitches precipi- 
tously down many a fathom deep. The pond-lilies were half out of 
water, and panting with heat, looked very dishevelled and dowdyish. 
Thousands of young tad-poles re in the shoal water, just on the bottom, 
sunning themselves. Not a breath of air was stirring’; it was the hottest 
day in the year. One of the gentlemen alighted from the barouche, and 
going down to the water’s edge, suddenly started back, as the water- 
seemed alive and receding from him : it was black with myriads of tad- 
poles, who, frightened from their propriety, rushed like mad into the 
deeper water. The gentleman stooped down, and scooped up a little 
water with his hand close by the edge of the lake, where it was of more 
than blood-heat, and where the tad-poles had been startled from their 
bath into a premature toilet. He held the water up to his face, and 
tasting and smelling of it, put it from him as if he had touched pitch 
and been defiled. He rapidly and vigorously applied a snowy cambric 
handkerchief to the parts affected and infected, and having hastily gotten 
into the barouche, the party went back to town. What report these 
learned chemists or astrologers, whichever they were, made, or whether 
they furnished the Corporation with a chemical analysis of the water, I 
know not. Enough for us, the water was there yet; it was not carried 
to New-York; and so the fish and the pond lilies, and our scow and log- 
boat, got safely out of that scrape. 

And here am I still this sultry summer’s afternoon lying on this sweet 
hill-side, under the shadow of these wide-spreading hickories, and these 
memories of times and places pass and repass before my vision like the 
creatures of, a dream. ‘The phantoms I summon mingle and fade away, 
like the kaleidoscopic changes of the mirage. Pain and pleasure mingle, 
mingle. I gather up my hat and cane, that have rolled away on the 
grass, and make my way, musing and thoughtful, toward my parental 
home. Who would not have been a boy ? Who would be a boy again ? 

Woodfield, Westchester County, (N. Y.,) 4.D. 1851. 
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On! bury me at eve! an 
Not when the golden morn is breaking, Be 
Not when the world to life is waking, 


. : er i 
Not when the happy birds are singing, ee 
And joyous thoughts are upward springing : che 

Not then ! — not then ! i i) 
rfl 


It. 
















Oh! bury me at eve! 


Ai) 
Not when the sultry noon is glowing, wi : 
Not when the tide of life is flowing ae | 


Through the thronged streets, and all the air 
Echoes the hum of toil and care: 
Oh no ! — not then! 





é 
. 
a 
Itt. ’ 

Be 
jury me, friends, at eve! Bi 

. When in the west the sun, declining, VBeR 
Is o'er the level landscape shining ; a 

: . 


That his last loving beams may die 
Upon the spot where I shall lie, ' 
Silent and low! { 









Iv. 


Then shall you think of me, 
How my frail body, to the grave descending, 
And with the common clay a season blending, 
Shall, like that sun, now sinking in the night, 
Rise yet again in glory far more bright, 
And fade no more ! 


v. 











Oh! bury me at eve! 
When the roses fold their petals up, 
And the wild bee sleeps in the lily-cup, 
And every day-flower sinks to rest, 
Gracefully, as on a mother’s breast 

A tired child may! 












VI. 


Only at quiet eve, 
When the sad, silent stars are marching 
Through the blue vault the earth o’er-arching, 
And the plashing of the restless sea 
Comes with a softened melody rm 
From the far shore. 


Vii. 
Then bury me at eve! 
Not in the morning's golden light ; 
Not when the day is high and bright ; 
For the gladness of morn and the care of noon 
Would banish me from your memories soon, 
Where I would dwell! Darra 
Amherst College, October Qth. 
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I. 


Tue bee ne'er tires of murmuring his love 
For the sweet flowers in which he hides all day : 
The bird ne’er wearies of the notes in which 
He sings his life away. 


Il. 


The gentle flowers, until they droop and die, 
Turn lovingly their faces to the sun, 
As ceaselessly as streamlets to the sea 
With frolic laughter run. 


Itt. 


So must I sing to thee, and turn to thee, 
Fairest ! in whom alone my soul finds joy: 
Thy love hath brightness that can never fade, 


And sweets that cannot cloy. RB. 3. Cartron. 
Washington, 1851. 


Sketch-Haok of We, Abeister Rarl. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 


IN WHICH THB MEISTER TOUCHES UPON 


REMINISCENCES OF THE OLDEN TIME 


‘O pear isa tale of the olden time, 


Sequari vestigia rerum.’ Watson's ANNALS: Morro. 


Tarxine of good fellows, reader, some people call Lola Montez one. 
She always was a trump, they say —the veritable Queen of Hearts. J 
said so once, more than four hundred years ago. It was at the great 
Council of Constance, where she then shone a bright particular star, known 
to the world as the Farr Imperta. I was myself, at that time, confiden- 
tial secretary to His Excellency Bishop Matteis, a worthy man and great 
scholar. 

Now one day, while awaiting in that lady’s ante-chamber the oppor- 
tunity to speak a few words with a certain cardinal, whom I erroneously 
supposed at the time to be in confab with her, and being weary of delay, 
T began to sing, in baritono profundo, a song of my own composition, 
which had recently become immensely popular among the lords spiritual 
and temporal, the bishops, archbishops, cardinals, priests and laymen, in 
attendance on the council; and the words were: 

‘ ConsTANCE lies on the Boden Boden See, 
Just take a look and convinced youll be; 
Constance lies on the Boden Boden See, 
Just take a look and convinced you’ll be: 


Convinced you’ll be —’vinced you'll be, 
That Constance lies cn the Boden Boden See. 
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Constance lies on the Boden Boden See, 
Just take a look and convinced you’ll be, 
Be, be, be, be, be, be, be-e-e, 

That Constance lies on the Boden Boden See. 
Constance lies on the Boden Boden See, 

Just take a look and convinced you’ il be: 
Boden Boden See, Boden Boden See, 

Boden Boden See, Boden Boden See, 
Constance lies on the Boden Boden See, 

Just take a look and convinced you’ll be!’ 


I had proceeded thus far, when a musical voice from behind cried out, 
‘Bravo!’ I turned and beheld the Fair Imperia. 

‘That is a sweet lay, Sir Secretary. Are the words your own?’ 

I bowed assent, with conscious pride. Of all affectation, reader, the 
most contemptible is that of pretending to underrate your own poetry 
when you know that it is good. 

‘T love poets,’ continued Imperia. ‘ Will you come and take supper 
with me this evening ?’ 

‘A thousand p: ardons, fair lady,’ I replied, ‘but my lord bishop re- 
quires my attendance.’ 

‘Oh, never mind your bishop; you can run home and poison him, you 
know, long before dinner! Ha! I have in my cabinet; some exquisite 
Milanese Assa Porcei, which will settle him directly. Or if you prefer it, 
one of my esquires shall go immediately and stab him.’ 

Overcome by this excess of kindness, I could only thank Imperia, and 
assure her that these intensities of politeness were quite needless; that 
for once I would venture to play the truant, and become her guest. 

‘Then why in the name of all the devils and the red fire of hell could n’t 
you say so at once!’ quoth the lady. 

Reader, I did take supper with her —at the risk of getting my head 
broken. She flung both her cats out of the window; set her dog at a 
primate who came to make an evening call; fired the curtains and« juenched 
it with three dozen of Burgundy ; cursed the cook for not putting point- 
lace around the handle of the joint of venison; and concluded with an 
abortive attempt to assassinate her dressing maid for sneezing during 
prayers. . . . . . 

A good deed always meets with its reward. More than four hundred 
years afterward, id est, one sunny afternoon in Munich, on or about the 
twenty-fifth of April, A.D. 1847, I found myself in company with half 
the town in general, and the Swiss corps of students in particular, seated 
in a beer-hall just without the walls. And you must know, my friend, 
that it is an old custom to sell in that particular place, from the twentieth 
of April until the first of May, a strong beer known as ‘ Salvator, to all 
applying. But from the latter date until the first of June another y variety, 
termed ‘ Bok,’ is sold at another place, not far from the Residenz, or 
Palace. 

Now the honest and virtuous citizens of Munich were making merry 
after their own hearts over the Salvator beer. Some were abusing the 
king, and others disputing whether the electric telegraph wire, which 
passed through the Neu Strass, were a lightning-rod or a patent clothes- 
line. Some were swearing by Donner wetter and Parapluie, and others 


screaming out ‘ Sepperl’ to the beer-maid. Finally, a jovial student or 


law, named Sturzenegger, (ultimately turned out of the university for his 
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political liberalism,) wile st we mail sing ‘On yonder mais re- 
clining.’ But a slight difficulty interposed; for of the singers present 
very few knew it in the same tongue. Each therefore started on his own 
hook. 

A sang in Italian. 

B in German. 

C in Romansch. 

D in French. 

E in Bavarian patois. 

And I, your friend, in English. 

So we were all as happy as clams at high tide. And with my meer- 
sch aum rolling volumes of smoke out of my ‘mouth, with a mighty ‘Mass'l’ 
of Salvator before me, I mused over the wise things which Professor 
Bédliors had said that morning in bis lecture on Schelling ; over the pro- 
fundities which Schubert had that afternoon evolved in Natural History, 
and the excellent arguments which Goerres would to-morrow deve lop ; 
and just as I was losing myself in Thiersch’s Aésthetics and Neumann’s 
Modern History, I h ard a row outside 

. . . An accurate row; a well-defined row; a devil of a row. For 
the Fair Imperia that was, the lovely Lola that is, having learned (proba- 
bly from her partic ular friend Mr. Me yer, alias His M: ajesty King Louis) 
that her ancient enemies, the people of Munich, were all off on a batter 
in the Salvator Kneiss, resolved to beard the lions ; in their den, and take 
a drink herself; and had actually descended from her carriage, whip 
hand, for the purpose 

When being recognized by some of the natives, they at once 
arose and greeted her with a pereat. With hoots, yells and screams, 
the multitude drove her back to the vehicle, pelted it, smashed the glasses, 
and cursed like Russians. Hearing a muttered ‘ Sacrament /’ beside me, 
I turned and beheld my particular friend H., studiosus juris, holding a 
mighty paving-stone, with which he was about to annihilate Lola, kill the 
coachman, and very probably injure the horses and carriage, which I 
incontinently twitched out of his hands. And so I paid for my supper. 


Francoys Viton, the madcap poet who flourished during the reigns 
of Charlesthe VII. anil Louis the XI., was an intimate friend of mine. 
Once or twice in every century I always make a point of reading through 
his ‘ Testaments” And I would advise you, friend-reader, to do the same ; 
if not several times, at different ages, at least once during the century in 
which you live. For never was there yet so good a poet, so little read : 

* VILLON sut le premier, dans ces siécles grossiers, 
Debrouiller Part confus de nos vieux romanciers.’ 
So said Boileau, with reason. 

Viton, { am sorry to say, was ‘a hard boy.’ Reckless, wild, and ec- 
centric, his whole life was one continued scrape. A genuine student of 
Paris, his money and time went, as he expressed it: 


‘Tout aux tavernes, et aux filles.’ 


No class of men have changed so little during the course of centuries 
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as these same students. It is written in the folio of Johannes de Mer- 
curia : 

‘PECCATUM MAGIS BONUM EST QUAM MALUM.’ ‘Sin is rather a good 
than an evil thing’ 

2dly. ‘CONSENTIENS TEMPTATIONE, CUI RESISTERE NON POTEST, NON 
peccat. ‘The man who yields to temptation when no longer able to 
resist, does not sin.’ 

For these dicta John was very properly condemned in 1347 by the 
University of Paris. Pity, isn’t it, reader, that after so many centuries 
we should still find the students of that very University exemplifying by 
their lives the fullest faith in such improper, unexe mplary, heretical and 
obsolete doctrines? But so the world goes ! 

There is a little poem of Vellon’s, “which always pleased me. The 
poor devil wrote it when laid neck and heels in prison, and introduced it, 
at my suggestion, into his ‘ Grand Testament? Here it is: 

Des Bames du Temps Faris. 

(1461.) 
* Say, is there left on earth a trace 
Of FLora, once the fairest fair ? 
Or ARCHIPIADA, or THAIS, 

That bright, unrivalled, queenly pair ? 
Echo will fling the question back, 

O’er silent lake and streamlet lone. 


Where doth all earthly beauty flee ? 
Where have the snows of winter gone? 


‘Where is the learned Hetoise, 
For whom the amorous scholar sighed ? 
Ah, happy had they never met! 
Love ill becomes scholastic pride. 
Or where the proud and stately Queen, 
By whose command De Buripan 
Was thrown at midnight in the Seine? 
— Where have the snows of winter gone? 


* Where is that Queen, our fleur de lys, 
Whose gentle voice could banish pain ? 
Fair Bertua, Beatrice, ALys, 
And Harempoure, who held La Mayne? 
And good Joanna of Lorraine, 
Burnt by the English at Rouen ? 
Where are they ull — Saint Mary — speak ? 
— Where have the snows of winter gone?’ 


‘ Gentles, these questions all are vain ; 
Ask not of things for ever flown: 

With this refrain, | answer plain, 

Where have the snows of winter gone ?’ 


BonAVENTURE DES PerriEeRS was also a particular friend of mine. If 
I had time I would translate his ‘ Cymbalum Mundi,’ which is a witty 
book, as you well know, although : sadly abused by ‘the learned. For 
Steph: unus calls it ‘ detestable -? La Croix du Mayne and Bayle, ‘impious ; 

and Estienne Pasquier, ‘a book deserving to be burnt with its author,’ 
The thick-headed Philistine, Theophilus Spizelius, assures his readers 
that it is very infamous, extremely wicked and execrable ; while a certain 
manuseript commentator (or small potato) appended to it, as critique, 
‘ Dixit insipiens in corde suo,‘ Non est Deus?’ Of all these gentlemen, 
with the exception of one, none had ever read a line of it; and he (the 
exception) declares it to be quite as vile a book as the work ‘ De Tribus 
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Impastoribus,’ with which he had no doubt carefully compared it. And 
this of the very man who aided Calvin and Olivetan to translate the 
Bible into French!! Horrible, most horrible! / But Bonaventure was 
a spiritual brother of Rabelais, ergo, if his sins, e¢ cetera. You know the 
catch : 


’ 


‘Sino jig my jole —the pudding bowl, 
The table and the frame: 
My master he did cudgel me, 
For kissing of my dame.’ 


I shall always cherish with lively emotions of gratitude the recollection 
of my poor friend Bonaventure. For it was through him that I first be- 
came acquainted with that sweetest, gentlest, noblest, and fairest of ladies, 
Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre ; who introduced me to Cle- 
ment Marot; who introduced me to Etienne Dolet; who introduced me 
to Pelletier; who introduced me to Denisot ; who introduced me to Boi- 
aistuau, whom [ knew already. Ah! life was a golden dream for me 
then! On the stream of time swam roses and lilies. Beautiful melo- 
dies rang forth from the lute of love, and the treble of glad hopes in a 
happy future bore the accompaniment of pleasant memories of a delight- 
ful past. O my soul! 

SRINGE us in good ale, brynge us in goode ale! 
For our blissed Lady’s sake, bring us in goode ale! 
For yf that I 
Maye have trewly 
Goode ale a firkin full; 
i shal looke like one, 
By swete Saint Joun, 
Well shorn against ye wolle! 
Tho I goe bare, 
Take ye no care; 
I nothynge am a colde; 
J am so wrapped 


And thoroghlie lapped, 
In joly goode ale and olde. 


CEREVISIA BLBUNT HOMINES; 
ANIMALIA CETERA FONTES ! 


E Piurteus Unum: the eagle suffers little birds to sing. It has been 
deeply regretted by the French lifres-lofres, or literary loafers of the pres- 
ent day, that so little is known of the private life and adventures of Des 
Perriers. Nowif they will make it worth the while, I will undertake to 
supply thg deficiency. I will tell you how he first obtained a copy of 
Aristophanes, availing himself of the occasion to kiss the book-seller’s 
daughter ; how he quarrelled with Cardanus about the souls of the 
stars, and visited Cornelius Agrippa for the purpose of interpolating an 
anecdote into a little work on which the latter was then engaged ; said 
work being entitled ‘ Of the Bodaults and Guillemettes of Paris ;’ which 
visit gave occasion to a certain chapter in Rabelais: 


*PanurGeE consults Her Trippa, 
Believest Tuou, O King Acrippa!’* 


‘Dicam quod mirandum verum, as Drunken Barnaby hath it. All of 
these fine things, not less wonderful than true, will I do out of philan- 
thropy and a love for letters ; 1» Est — for a consideration. For what, in 


* Pippa Passes. 
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this money-getting generation, would the public think of me, if I were to 


do it for nothing ? 


* My readers they would me despise, 
Turn me over and damn my eyes.’ 


Literary Public, shouldst thou relish this preamble, en avant, there ’s 


more sour-krout for thee, and buon pro vi faccia. 


But for this present 


reading, let the following choice old Flemish ballad suffice : 


VAN ‘'T SCHRYVERTJE. 
I. 

* Ick hoorde een waterje ruiselen, 
My docht het was de Ryn ; 
Ick heb er te nacht gheslapen, 
By een bruin maechdelyn.’ 


Tl 
* Hebt ghy te nacht gheslapen 
By een bruin maechdelyn ? 
Dats morghen sult ghy hanghen 
Al aen een galle ghelyn.’ 
Itt. 
* Waerom so son de ick hanghen ? 
Ick ben voorwaer geen dief; 
Het hertje van myn jonc leven 
Huelt schone joncvroutjes lief.’ 


Ende dat verhoorde een vroutje 
So rijken lantsheer syn wyf : 
Sy liet haer paer deken sadelen, 

Was om den schryver syn lyf. 


wv 


Doe dat paert ghesadelt was, 
De spore was aengedaen, 
Doe moest dat lose schryvertje 
Ter galge opwuert gaen. 
vs 
Maer doen hy op de leder clam, 
Al op de derde trap, 
Hy keec so dickmuaels omme 
Offer niemant voor hem bat. 
‘ Myn heren,’ sei sy, * myn heren, 
Wilt doch een wort verstaen, 
Of daer een goelick vroutje 
Quam voor uw beddeken staen ?’ 
VIttI. 
Dat daer een goelick vrouwetje 
Quam voor myn betje staen ? 
Ick souse so heimelick kussen, 
In myn blanc arm ontfaén,’ 
Ix 
* Sout ghise so heimelick cussen, 
In uw blane arm ontfaén ? 
So heeft dat lose schryvertje — 
Ooc anders niet misdaen.’ 
x 
*Com af, com af, loos schryvertje, 
Behouden is uw lyf; 
Dat heft gedaen een vroutje, 
So riken lantsheer syn wyf.’ 
xI 
* Heeft dat gedaen een vroutje, 
So riken landtsheer syn wyf? 
Behouden moet si haer eerije 
Ende ick myn jonghe lyf.’’ 


CF THE SCHOLAR. 
I. 
‘I nEARp the water rippling by, 
I thought it was the Rhine; 
I sat last night till morning shone, 
sy that true love of mine.’ 
It 
* And didst thou sit till morning shone, 
A lovely lady by? 
Then shalt thou hang to-morrow noon 
Upon a gallows high,’ 


Itt. 


* Oh, why should I on gallows high 

Hang like a thief in air? 

No other sin is on my soul 
Save love for ladies fair.’ 

Iv 

That heard a dame of high degree, 
The wealthy Landgrave’s wife : 

She bude them saddle her palfrey good, 
And all for the scholar his life. 


And when they had saddled that palfrey 
Her spurs well bound below, [good, 
So must the gallant scholar in haste 
To the gallows upward go. 


vr 


And as he up the ladder went, 
And stood beneath the limb, 

So oft he looked around to see 
If no one prayed for him. 

Vit. 
* My lords,’ said she, * my noble lords, 

Oh, will ye list to me ? 

What would you do if a fairlady 
Should choose you her love to be ?” 


VitIt 
* What would I do if a fair lady 
Should yield to me her charms? 
I would kiss her, | ween,a thousand times, 
And fold her in my arms.’ 


rx. 
‘ And would.you kiss her a thousand times 
When you her love had won ? 
That scholar on the gallows tree 
The self-same thing hath done.’ 


Xe 


‘Come down, come down, thou reckless 
A lady hath saved thy life ; [blade, 
A fair lady of high degree, 
The wealthy Landgrave’s wife.’ 
xr 


¢ Hath that a lady done for me, 
The wealthy Landgrave’s wife ? 
May she for aye her honor keep, 
And I in peace my life.’ 


THERE is a much more beautiful German version of this old ballad 
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STORM ON THE TAPP AAN 


Down from the dark clouds came the tempest swooping, 
Rending with thunder-bolts its onward way 

Far round the headland came the white waves, trooping 
Like frightened wild birds, fast along the bay. 


It. 


Landward the hurrying skiffs were quickly rowing 
Each laden bark up-furled her flowing sail ; 
The husbandman the ripened meadow mow ing r, 
Hastened to shelter from the threatening gale. 


1Il. 


Under the tall trees stood the watchful cattle, 

Low in the strong wind bowed the full-eared grain ; 
Then, like an army “rushing on to battle, 

Down o'er the parched earth poured the loud-paced rain. 


lV. 
It p assed; and at his door the gladdened mortal 
Turned to the brightening heav ens his thankful brow, 


When, lo! on yonder shore, as ’t were the portal 
To glory, rose the wondrous, seven-fold bow ! 


Vv. 


The promise- -bow throughout the ages cherished, 
The spirit-bridge, whereon, the ancient Norse 
Believed, the hero who in battle perished 
Rode to Valhalla on his phantom-horse. 


vi. 
The wampum-belt wherewith, the Indian sayeth, 
Wauconpau bindeth strongly back the rain ; 
The sign of power our Gop to us betrayeth, 
To cheer our future when our hope seems vain. 


4 VII. 


Oh! what a temple then rose all around us! 
Faded the portal from our raptured eyes, 

While through the glowing radiance that enwound us, 
Floated Earth’s incense up to Paradise ! 


VIItl. 


And on the West's high altar sunset’s pyre, 

That piled with gorgeous flame in grandeur lay, 
Burned heavenward, like a sacrificial fire, 

A pure thank-offering for the blessed day. 


Ix. 


Thanks for the wayside joys that rise to greet us, 
Thanks for the rain that cools the spirit’s core ; 
Thanks for the truthful hearts that glow to meet us 

And fill our lives with memories evermore. 





Q uebec. 


QUEBEC 


{ARLY One morning, in the month of August of the present year of 
grace, I left the cabin of the steam-boat on which the night be fore I had 
embarke d at Montreal for Quebee, for a walk upon the upper deck. The 
gray dawn had yielded to the full light which precedes sunrise, and the 
rosy fingers of Aurora, rather large and long and red for a maiden’s, reached 
from the horizon to the zenith. Far down the river, crowdi: g¢ close upon 
the water’s edge ; and rising over a steep hill of rock, which receded gradu- 
ally from the river, stood the ancient city of Quebec. High over the 
roofs of the city, on the summit of the hill, stood the ‘ Citadel,’ from 
which floated against a cloudless sky a banner gilded by the rising sun, 
and displaying on its folds the cross of St. George. 

In a short time our boat had reached the town; had traced her way 
to the dock through the shipping lying at anchor in the river; and in a 
still shorter time I was on skore, and was tumble d, bag and baggage, into 
a two-wheeled man-trap called a ‘caléche ;’ and with the assistance of a 
little shaggy horse, which the French driver, by whistling and whipping, 
was trying to aggravate into a trot, was m: king my way up the steep and 
crooked street which leads from the lower to the upper town. 

After a John Bull breakfast of beef and beer, I walked out to see the 
place. Heu mihi qualis erat! How different from that Quebee of which 
my youthful mind had, years before, formed so many pictures, as I read 
its history ! 

Quebec is, and, ever since the removal of the seat of government to 
Montreal, ‘a bes n, on the decline. The many tenantless old houses, 
with cracked walls and sunken roofs; the broken steps; the doors and 
shutters hanging by a single hinge; the quiet and solitude which reign 
over many of the streets; the old-fashione ‘d, erazy vehicles which go 
bounding over the rough pavements; and the hordes of squalid and shirt- 
less mendicants which meet you at every corner; all show that Quebec 
is fast tumbling to decay. Eve ry thing “indicates the want of that vigor 
and enterprise which give to the cities of the United States their pros- 
perity and growth. The town and its inhabitants appear to have taken 
a more than Rip Van Winkle sleep, and to have waked up, if they can 
be said to be awake at all, a hundred years behind the age. 

The best houses are built of stone, in a rough, old-fashioned, but sub- 
stantial style, and are covered with steep tin roofs, and surmounted with 
huge sté wcks of chimne ‘ys. The streets are dirty and crooked, and many 
of them so narrow as barely to allow two wagons to pass each other. 
The streets connecting the lower with the upper town are so steep, that 
one wonders how the houses keep their places. 

The French language is spoken by nearly one half of the citizens, the de- 
scendants of the ancient founders and masters of the city. All public no- 
tices are given in both French and English. For instance, on the front of a 
tall bridge I read this prohibition : ‘Pustic Norice.— No trotting allowed 
on this bridge.’ And immediately underneath this king’s English the 
following French translation : ‘Avis Pustique.— II est expressément de- 
fendu trotter sur ce pont.’ The exclusive use of their respective languages by 
the two races is probably one chief reason why they have not ‘ ‘like kin- 
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dred been mingled into one.’ The lapse of time has failed to reconcile 
the conquered French to the conquering English; and the same ill feel- 
ing exists between them that for several centuries after the battle of 
H: astings prevailed between the Normans and the Saxons. 

The Citadel makes Quebec the key of the Canadas. The city, as 
already said, is built upon the side of a steep hill of rock. On the sum- 
mit of this hill stands the Citadel, a fortress of stone, enclosing about 
twenty acres. Within the walls of the Citadel are barracks and maga- 
zines and store-houses, all built of stone, in the most substantial manner. 
The store-houses are always supplied with seven years’ provision for a large 
army. Within the walls, also, are numerous wells, sunk several hundred 
feet through the solid rock, and affording at all times a plentiful supply 
of pure water. The only entrance to the Citadel is from the upper 
town, which is surrounded by a heavy stone wall, which abuts against the 
walls of the Citadel. The street leading from the upper town to the 

Citadel terminates in a narrow, zig-zag passage, enclosed on each side by 
a stone wall twenty feet high. At every angle i in the passage, peeping 
out, of port-holes in the wall, is placed a row of thirty-two-pounders, so 
as to command every foot of the passage. On the walls of the Citadel, 
which are twenty feet high and ten feet ‘thick, high above the roofs of the 
upper town, are ‘disposed, at regular intervals, huge cannon, which are so 
mounted that they can be pointed in any direction and aimed with the 
precision of a rifle. These guns comm: and every part of the river below, 
and could sink in ten minutes any hostile ship attemp ting to pass. 

The prospect from the walls of the Citadel is extensive and enchant- 
ing. Three hundred feet below you the St. Lawrence, more than a 
mile in width, its steep shores covered with verdure and its bosom 
crowded with sails, sweeps majestically by. Far down the river, on the 
very verge of the horison, is dimly seen the beautiful Island of Orleans, 
where Wolf’s forces encamped previous to their attack upon the city. 
Immediately below you lies the city, its tin-covered roofs and steeples 
flashing in ‘the sun. East of the city the river St. Charles flows down 
from the north, through a broad and fertile y alley golden with autumn 
grain, and pours its impetuous flood into the quiet “bosom of the St. Law- 
rence. Far to the east and north blue mountains bound the prospect. 

Behind the city, and nearly on a level with the walls of the Citadel, 
lie the plains of Abraham, a large, open, slightly-undulating common, the 
scene of the battle between the British forces under W olf, and the French 
under Montcalm. This spot, now so quiet and lonely, presented a stirring 
spectacle on the morning of the twelfth of Septe mber, 1760. On the 
weste m verge of the plain stood, drawn up in ‘ battle’s m: agnificently stern 
array,’ Six thousand English soldiers, calmly awaiting the onset of the 
eager French, who were rapidly advancing from the city. With charac- 
teristic impetuosity, the French rushed upon the unmoving lines of the 
enemy. The smoke of battle closed over the scene. For two hours the 
ball and the b: ayonet did their deadly work. For two hours the fate of the 
day hung in the even balance. At le ngth the French columns waver; 
they break : ; and the English, with a shout, rush upon the retreating foe, 
and drive them in confusion from the field. But the gallant Wolf bought 
victory with his life. His often-expressed wish, that he might one di: ay 
press some well-fought and hard-won field, and die with the ‘shout of vie- 
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tory in his ear, was fulfilled to the letter. A small monument marks 
the ae where the hero fell, bearing the simple inscription, ‘ Here died 
Wolfe victorious.’ 

Between the foot of Diamond Rock (such is the name of the height on 
which the Citadel stands) and the St. Lawrence, is a narrow passage ; 
a spot made sacred by the death of General Montgome ry. On the night 
of the thirty- -first of December, 1775, Montgomery, at the head of a body qi 
of American troops, was noise eal moving along this passway, with the 
design of attacking by surprise the lower town. But his movements had 
been watched ; the alarm was given, and a battery of cannon placed to 
intercept his progress. On came that intrepid band, their devoted leader 
at their head. An angle in the road brought thein in range of the ene- 
my’s guns, and a single discharge swe pt down the head of the column, 
and stretched its or allant leader lifeless in the dust. 

Newark, (O.) 










































NOVEMBER. i 
Tuickty in the breeze, from the hardy city trees, tt 

Withered leaves are rustling down ; Fie 
Pale November’s sun shineth melancholy, wan, 


On the pavements of the town. 


Crowding to and fro, thick the busy dwellers go, 

Fu'l of plottings, full of care ; 
Scheming for the morrow, sowing seed for sorrow : 
~ Fools — ye are leaves in the air! 


Slowly midst them all, walks a woman thin and tall, 
With a grieving, vacant air: 
No one to her speaks; as the falling leaves her cheeks, 


Sorrow bath made gray her hair. 


Years ago, ’t is said, her lips and cheeks were red, 
‘(Jolden in the sun her hair ;’ 
Friends she told by scores, and before her father’s doors 
Nightly, music charmed the air, 









Now her friends are dead, lovers years ago have fled ; 
Her wealth is a tale that’s told: 

‘Stead of wreath and veil, she longs for the shroud so pale, 
And the grave-cap’s snowy fold. 


In her spring-time gay, in her golden summer day, 
Not a queen was Lucy's peer: 

Now her summer ’s gone, and her days are so forlorn, 

In her life’s November drear. 





Though I in my prime claim a lengthy lease of Time, 

I can't but think as I gaze, 
That soon some wintry blast my leaves to the air may cast 
In my own November days. 


As the leaves that go o’er the pavement to and fro 
Rustle sermons in my ear, 

I am fain to smile, watching mid their pomp the while 
These leaves of a three-score year. 


Pittsburgh, November, 1851. Grorncg H. Tuurston 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


History Or ALABAMA, AND INCIDENTALLY OF GBORGIA AND MISSISSIPPI, FROM THE EARLIEST 
Pertop. By ALBERT JAMES PicKkETT, of Montgomery. Intwo volumes. Second Edition. 
Charleston: WALKER AND JAMES, 1851. 

A century hence we shall appreciate the labors of the historian who attempts to 
collect authentic accounts of the first settlement of the States which form our Union. 
New-England has been fortunate in the number of works written to preserve the 
earliest transactions of the colonists. Indeed, all of the more northern States, in- 
cluding Virginia and the Carolinas, have numerous and well-written histories, running 
back to an early period. Of the south-west, however, we have had comparatively 
but meagre narrations, often unreliable from the manifest disregard of probability in 
conjecture, and of historic exactness in detail. And yet what portion of our country 
is so romantic as this? What history more stirring than that of the renowned Der 
Soro, the discoverer of the Mississippi, who, penetrating one region after another in 
search of gold, ‘found nothing so remarkable as a burial-place!’ The plan of our 
‘Literary Notices’ does not afford scope for a review of a work like this. We can 
do little beyond calling the attention of the reader to it: and we say to him that he 
will find something else than dry historic detail, without comment or classification. 
On the contrary, the work of Mr. Pickerr is written with a freshness of style abso- 
lutely enchanting : we are persuaded he had his heart in the work, and it is executed 
throughout con amore. The history commences with the expedition of Dr Soro in 
1539: it gives a most interesting account of the aborigines at that period, and then 
proceeds to the consideration of the modern Indians of Alabama, Georgia, and Mis- 


sissippi ; which embrace the Creeks, Mobilians, Chatots, Thomez and Tensaws, the 


Choctaws and Chickasaws, and the Cherokees. We have at the same time an ad- 
mirable description of the ancient mounds and fortifications. Thence the history is 
continued during the occupancy of the French and the Spaniards, and so down to 
the first State Legislature in 1819. Here the author takes leave of his labors, re- 
marking, as we think, finely: ‘Here we lay down our pen. The early history of 
Alabama, as far as it rests in owr hands, is ended, and our task is accomplished. To 
some other person, fonder than we are of the dry details of state legislation and 
fierce party.spirit, we leave the task of bringing the history down to a later period.’ 
We regret that we cannot make room for extracts, especially from the narrative of 
the arrest of Aaron Burr in Alabama, in 1807, which possesses unusual interest. 
But we refer the reader to the volumes themselves, which are got up with numerous 
and well-executed plates, printed on the finest paper, and are altogether worthy of 
the best style of Purnam. 
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Fa. or PoLanp: containing an Analytical and Philosophical Account of the Causes which Con- 
spired in the Ruin of that Nation: together with a History of the Country from its Origin. 
By S.C. Saxton. In two volumes: pp. 1162, New-York: CuarLes Scripner. 

TuHEsE capacious volumes, from abundant materials which have been for several 
years accumulating upon the author’s hands, are very full and perspicuous upon the 
numerous and various themes whereof they treat. They not only contain the his- 
tory of Poland from its origin, but also a general view of all the learning necessary 
for the scholar, statesman, or traveller, in relation to that unfortunate country, both 
as a work of reference and of general information. The work is arranged under 
those analytical and philosophical divisions known in history as the general charac- 
teristics of nations, around which are grouped the principal facts and philosophy ap- 
plied’to each national feature. The author has wisely, we think, deemed it better 
adapted to the general history of Poland, to discuss continuously the several sub- 
jects involving the causes of her fall, rather than to interrupt the unity by periodi- 
cal divisions. After a general historical sketch of Poland, therefore, containing the 
outlines of the chronology and geography of the country, the principal characteristics 
of the nation are distributed into the subsequent chapters under the most prominent 
national features of every fallen nation. The style in which the work is written is 
unambitious and clear, and befitting the dignity of an historical narration. The vol- 
umes are well printed, moreover, and illustrated by portraits of some of the great 
men of Poland. 


Tue CapTains OF THE OLD Wor_p: as compared with the great Modern Strategists. 


By Henry 
WitiiaM HervertT. In one volume: pp. 364. New-York: Cuar.Les Scrisner. 


Waar with ‘ Naroiron and his Marshals, ‘ Wasuineron and his Generals, and 
this present volume, ‘The Captains of the Old World, our friend the publisher of 
each has laid the foundation of a war-library, which will not be without its influ- 
ence upon the public mind. The series, when completed, might be condensed into 
a ‘ Hand-Book of Fighting, an enterprise which we venture to suggest to that class 
of shameless literary thieves who contrive to coin money out of other people’s 
brains, or from other people’s labors. But this apart. Mr. Herserr, in the hand- 
some volume before us, has produced authentic details concerning the great gener- 
als of antiquity, with the particulars of their campaigns and conduct, more elaborate 
and complete than the pages of general history bave spared from other matters of 
less engrossing interest: he has elucidated their feats and exploits by comparison 
with the rules and principles of modern warfare ; illustrated them by keeping up a 
parallel of modern geography, so that they may be verified by the aid of any com- 
mon map: he has given them life and reality by accurate accounts of scenery, dress, 
manners and habits; and ascertained their real merits and comparative degrees of 
skill and excellence, by comparison with the greatest strategists and tacticians of the 
latter ages. Mr. Hersert has accomplished the task he assumed with his usual 
success. He is an accomplished Greek scholar, and has described the classic wars 
of the age of which he writes very much as old Froissart depicts the battles of his 
characters; somewhat as if he were fighting them himself; becoming fatigued and 
quite ‘tuckered out’ at the end of one of his struggles, like the immortal Kyickrr- 
BOOKER, after one of his accounts of the tremendous contests under the Dutch Dy- 
nasty of old Manahadda. Some half-dozen wood-cuts illustrate, if they do not 
‘embellish,’ this well-printed volume. 
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American Poetry: ‘The Pilgrim Spirit,’ by ALrrep B. Srreet: *A Book of Romances, 

Lyrics and Songs,’ by Bayarp TayLor: ‘ Poems by RicuaArp HENRY Stopparp,’ 

Tue necessity of saying ‘many things in a few words’ which is laid upon us by 
our friends the publishers, at this their busiest season of the year, compels us to 
condense into one the notices of the three publications above named. The first 
is a poem delivered by Mr. Srreer before the Connecticut Alpha of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Yale College ; and although a ‘mere college performance, is cer- 
tainly one which does credit to his reputation. Indeed it is marked by some of the 
best characteristics of his popular muse. No reader of the Knickersocker needs 
to be informed, that in minute description of external nature Mr. Srreet has scarcely 
a superior, if he has an equal, among the younger native poets of our day. More- 
over, in artistic execution, in the melody and rhythm of his verse, he is even growing 
upon the admiration of the public. We must content ourselves for the present with 
simply commending it to public attention. It is from the press of Mr. B, L. Hamuiy, 
New-Haven, printer to Yale College. The next two volumes upon our list are from 
the prolific press of Messrs. Ticknor, Reep and Fiztps, Boston. Bayarp Taytor’s 
contains, in addition to the poetical romances and lyrics which have made him so 
favorably known to his countrymen, several new effusions which will add not a little 
to his reputation. We have seen nothing finer from his pen than two or three of the 
autumnal pieces in this book. Of these and other of his later effusions, it is our 
purpose to speak as soon as our available space shall permit. Mr. Sropparp is one 
of our youngest poets, but he is undeniably one of the most promising of all the 
later poets of America. His is a true poetical genius. He creates his pictures 
through an ‘imagination all compact, and all his own. His sense of rhythmical 
melody is acute, and his execution facile and tasteful. Read ‘The Castle in the Air” 
‘Spring, and ‘ The Broken Goblet, and admit the justice of this cordial praise. Nor 
is there less of real merit, although of another description, in the lines to ‘ Harley 
River, ‘The Blacksmith Shop, ‘ The Old Elm,’ ete., which, with ‘The Fair Be y Lzo 
natus, and other poems in the collection, first appeared in these pages. 


SwaLLow-BaRN, OR A SOJOURN IN THE ‘OLD Dominion.” ByJ. P. KEnnepy. Revised Edition. 
With twenty Illustrations by Stroruer. In one volume: pp. 506. New-York: Groreg 
P. Putnam. 


Our popular bibliopole, Purnam, has evinced his accustomed good judgment in the 
reproduction of this American classic; for classic it is, in the best sense of the term. 
We remember the impression made upon us in a perusal of the work for the first 
time, now some eighteen years ago. Its quiet yet forcible pictures are of that class 
which live in the memory, because they are true sketches of homely, every-day life. 
It really does one’s heart good to follow the author in his limnings of country-life in 
the ‘Old Dominion’ some twenty-five or thirty years ago; the portraits of the 
characters who made up her quiet and happy neighborhoods; ‘the mellow, bland, 
and sunny luxuriance of her old-time society ;’ the good fellowship of ‘Old Virginia ;" 
its hearty and constitutional companionableness, the thriftless gayety of the people, 
their dogged but amiable invincibility of opinion, and that overflowing hospitality 
which ‘knew no retiring ebb’ Our author admits that these characteristics, although 
far from being impaired, are nevertheless greatly modified at the present day; and 
he laments, as has been so frequently lamented in these pages, that the older States 
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are losing their original distinctive habits and modes of life, and hence, necessarily, 
in some degree also their exclusive American character. ‘The vanity of the present 
day, the writer fears, ‘is leading us into a very notable assimilation with foreign 
usages,’ The country apes the city, and the city imports its fashions, alike in dress 
and manners; and thus ‘the whole surface of society is beginning to exhibit the 
traces of a process by which it is likely in time to be rubbed down to one level, and 
varnished with the same gloss. Let us hope that these fears, however apparently 
well founded, may be proved to have been exaggerated, by the good sense of our 
people; and in the mean time we would cordially commend to our readers these 
pictures of a state of society when and where there was no cause for such apprehen- 
sions. ‘ Swallow-Barn’ is well executed, upon good paper, and the illustrations are 
capital. 













*Putnam’s Home-Cyctop#p1a:’ *‘ Hand-Book of Literature and the Fine Arts:’ ‘ Hand-Book fi 
of the Useful Arts:’ and * Hand-Book of Universal Biography.’ New-York: Gro. P. Pur- 7 
NAM. 











Tue entire ‘Cyclopedia’ indicated in the initial title given above, is to be embraced 
in six portly volumes, in fair print, of convenient size. Of the three now before us, ‘Ti 
we propose briefly, but we hope comprehensively, to speak. The first upon our a 
present list, a condensed volume of six hundred and forty pages, has been compiled 
and arranged, evidently with great care and faithfulness, by Gzorce Riptey and 
Bayarp Taytor. It is a work which does credit to the skill and industry of both 
these gentlemen. It comprises complete and accurate definitions of all terms em- 
ployed in belles-lettres, philosophy, theology, law, mythology, painting, music, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and all kindred arts. In literature, the work embraces ‘all terms 
of logic or rhetoric, criticism, style, and language; sketches of works which stand 
as types of their age or tongue; reviews of all systems of philosophy and theol- 
ogy, both of ancient and modern times; and a complete series of the history of lit- 
erature among all nations, made up wholly from original sources ;’ while in art, the 
departments of painting, sculpture and architecture have been treated as fully and 
carefully as was possible; including definitions of the phrases of ‘art-criticism, 
which cannot fail to be of use, at least to the many ‘critics’ who use the terms in 
question, without the faintest idea of what they really express. In each department 
good wood-cuts have been liberally introduced. The work upon the ‘ Useful Arts’ 
is by T. Anrisett, M.D. It includes agriculture, architecture, domestic economy, 



























engineering, machinery, manufactures, mining, photogenic and telegraphic art: ‘ be- 
ing an exposition of their principles and practice, and a compend of American and 
European invention’ The intention of the author, which seems to have been well 
carried out, was to convey, as far as his limits would permit, the greatest possible 
amount of information concerning the subjects treated of. The ‘Hand-Book of 
Universal Biography’ is from the competent pen of Parke Gopwin, Esq. Taking 
‘Mavunper’s Biographical Treasury,’ published in London, as his text-book or basis, 
the author has preserved the compactness, while he has improved upon the fidelity 
and comprehensiveness of his original, by re-writing and enlarging or condensing 
most of the articles; adding a vast number of American names of eminence who 
have died since former works of the kind were prepared, and in all cases consulting 
only reliable authorities. Such are the three works whose titles are placed at the 
head of this notice. It needs but a glance to see how important a desideratum they 
supply to the student of science, philosophy, and literature. 
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BDITOR'S FABLE. 


‘ AtBAN.’— We give the following communication from a favorite correspondent, 


not without some misgivings, on the ground that it may assist in calling farther at- 


tention to a work which should be permitted at once to die and be forgotten. At the 
same time, those who have wives and daughters may be warned by the indignant 
sarcasm of our contributor against the evil influences which he contemns : 


*I ave just been reading one of those books to myself which no one can read aloud, and 
which no one would care to name in conversation with a lady. I do not exactly like to write 
about it—even to you. I say even to you, because every body seems to regard an Epiror asa 
calm Intelligence, who sits with open bosom, ready to receive and keep inviolable the secrets of 
all souls. The truth is, if it must be told, I have been reading ‘Alban.’ You will blame me for 
it, no doubt, and will insinuate that I should have been satisfied with the perusal of * Lady 
Auicz,’ and ought not to have ventured upon any more buoks written by clergymen. I know 
that ‘ Lady Aticr’ is a work of a peculiar character, and has features like those which distin- 
guish most of the ancient classics; except, of course, the expurgaied editions. Like them, too, 
after doing its mission of morality in the world, it will perhaps hereafter be revised for the use 
of families. There are descriptions in it, such as the one familiarly knowp among its readers as 
‘ the bathing scene,’ which confuse one a little. When the heroine stood dripping on the shore, 
clad only ‘in the flowing robes of modesty,’ and the hero, who seems to have laid even these 
robes aside, offered to assist at her simple toilette, [ felt uncomfortable. I tried hard to remem- 
ber that the author was hiding — hiding perhaps too successfully — some ‘great moral truth’ 
beneath the naked truth of the picture. Whatever might be the lesson thus taught on the lonely 
shores of the Mediterranean, it was lost upon my superficial spirit, which felt nothing but an 
unholy impatience of the gcene, such as might fill the benighted soul of one of our star-police. 
I thought, however, that the good purpose so imperfectly developed in ‘ Lady Atice’ might be 
carried out iw’* Alban ;’ more especially since the author was no longer a clergyman. He seems, 
in fact, sensible, in the preface to ‘ Alban,’ that ‘ Lady Avice’ had faults; but he says, in excuse 
for its heroine, that ‘from the innocent composure with which she receives a stranger's kiss ‘ on 
the shore of Victri,’ to her conscious blush in the last hour of maidenhood, she shows a courage 
and frankness which are not perhaps inconsistent with her piety aud chastity, but which render 
her extremely piguante!’ I confess that she is really very ‘ piquante ;’ and becomes still more 
so, if we give her the benefit of a doubt implied in the word ‘ perhaps,’ But with all her piquancy, 
she is cast completely in the shade by a new heroine who appearsin ‘ Alban.’ Hername is Mary 
De Groot, and she was living, at the close of the book, in alarge brown-stone house in the Fifth 
Avenue. This young lady, while travelling in a steam-boat on the Sound, holds a conversation 
with ALBAN, the hero—a conversation so curious, that you are at liberty, before crediting my 
account of it, to turn to page 198, and try to believe your own senses. She has had an adventure, 
it seems, at boarding-school, with a wicked girl, of passions as unscrupulous and misdirected as 
those of the ancient Sarrno, and she escapes so uncontaminated from the assault on her virtue,that 
she is able to describe it minutely to a young gentleman with whom she is slightly acquainted. 
The delicacy of Eugene Suz and Pavut pe Kock has prevented them, in spite of their tuste for 
the ‘ piquant,’ from so much as alluding to the vice about which Miss De Groort is so communi- 
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cative, although you may find something on the subject, I imagine, in those publications which 
the news-boys hide under their jackets, and offer stealthily to newly-arrived countrymen. I must 
admit, hoWever, the difficulty of imagining a situation more ‘piquant’ than that of these two 
young creatures sustaining each other in the paths of virtue by relating their experiences of im- 
purity. The father of the young lady overhears the conversation, and wisely concludes, from its 
tone, that ‘ALBan ’ isa ‘ saie friend’ for his youthful daughter. I agreed at the time with Mr. Dr 
Groot; but was not quite so sure that his daughter was a safe friend for the youthful ALBan, 
sinee, beside her singular choice of topics in the dialogue which I have just mentioned, she is 
guilty, at page 225, of a still more singular doubdle-entendre. The innocent ALBAN says that he 
may perhaps turn Jew and join the synagogue; and she retorts, half in pique and half jocosely, 
that he must not expect her to be present at the ceremony of his reception. It should be remem- 
bered that Mr. De Groot’s own notions of propriety are of a kind which do not, | hope, gener- 


ally preyail in the Fifth Avenue; for at page 262 he talks to a friend about his wife’s purity, among 
a mixed company of gentlemen, and says with frank piquancy, *‘ When we were first married, 
Could With.difficulty make her undefiled fancy comprehend my rights!’ The ideas which this 
confession from Mr. De Groor must suggest are recalled by astory told by Mr. CLinron, at page 
PSs, about @ young Irish girl of twenty, who married 4 Protestant, ‘ in the country, away from her 
mother? © You would not suspect her,’ he says, ‘ of not knowing what her new duties were ; yet 
so ittwas; and distrusting her bridegroom’s representations, after a painful struggle with herself, 
herlove of purity and resofution to maintain it being stronger than virgin shame, she flies to her 
priest an aged man — and tells him all!’ ‘ Beautiful!’ exclaims Ausawn ; ‘I should like to have 
been corrupt: d the same way myself,’ 

s himself, after passing unsta‘ned through so much, in the society of Miss De Groot, 
falls at lost into temptation, at page 486, and is sadly disturbed by the presence of a servant-girl, 
who tells him nothing about her adventures at boarding-school, but merely comes in to dust his 
room. He is saved in the end; not however by any feeling of refinement, such as would have 
influenced many young gentlemen in his situation, but by a Jat which darts in atthe open window 
just in time to supply the place of ALBaAn’s careless guardianangel. He is obviously no longer a 
‘safe friend’ for Miss De Groot, and should be excluded from the kitchen as well as the parlor 
of the brown-stone house in the Fifth Avenue. The book closes abruptly soon afterward, and 
cuts off all the characters from any chance of reformation ; and the moral, too, still lies beneath 
the surface, a little deeper than before. You must not suppose, from the elegant extracts with 
which I have furnished you, that ‘ Alban’ is a purely indecent publication. It contains innu- 
merable discussions on theology; little squibs are fired here and there at various sects; and it 
winds up with a Catharine’s wheel of aves, fonts, bells, robes, confessionals, Rochester-knock- 
ings, baptisms and exorcisms, in the midst of which the bewildered reader is suddenly left 
total darkness, by the unexpected appearance of ‘Tue np.’ Piquancy is not by any means the 
only prominent feature of the book; for among other things, the same Miss De Groot, whose 
character develops charmingly, is represented, during the progress of her conversion to Catholi- 
cism, as engaging in a systematic course of deception toward her father ; a reasonable, indulgent 
old gentleman, who deserved better at her hands. Asan, too, goes to a Presbyterian meeting ; 
leads in prayer; becomes a Roman Catholic the next morning, and laughs heartily with Miss Dg 
Groot over his dramatic performances of the evening before. The conduct of both seems to 
have been regulated, in these respects, by a sense of religious duty; and of course if they told 
fibs and became hypocrites on principle, and as a matter of conscience, I have nothing to say, 
being no great theologian ; except that it strikes one unpleasantly at first. I do not doubt that 
* Alban’ will sell, for many people will travel through the vast deserts of doctrine to reach the 
‘ piquant’ descriptions judiciously disposed, like oiises, here and there; while the rest will for- 
give what is ‘ piquant’ for the sake of the surrounding piety. 

‘Nothing,’ says the author, in his preface, ‘has done more to confuse the distinction between 
virtue and vice than modern English sentimental fiction, particularly that which claims to be moral, 
if not religious; and one object which I had in view in my former, and have pursued in my present 
work, has been to make the lines sharp and distinct.’ I suppose it must be a failure to attain this 
one object that has done all the mischief; and should he continue his literary career, pursuing 
the same object with the same success, the lines of distinction between vice and virtue,in the 
minds of the religious novel-reading public, will probably disappear altogether. I have heard 
domestic revelations like those of Mr. De Groor from some maudlin wretch ata supper-party ; 
but the company used always to check them as unfit for the ears of even a convivial meeting. 
Such anecdotes may become more fashionable; yet I do not think that the public will be con- 
vinced, atleast until the promised sequel to ‘ Alban’ is published, that young ladies and genile- 
men cannot properly enjoy each other's society without perpetually referring, in thought, word 


and action, to the lines of distinction between the sexes. ay 
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Tavs far our correspondent: and we have only to add, that the inculcations, the 
hints, the inuendoes, of what they call in Nagland a ‘nasty mind, in which,‘ Alban’ 
abounds, are so palliated by descriptive passages, graphic, forcible, and picturesque, 
that the insidious influence of the work is all the more dangerous, Take the repro- 
duction of this great thought of Wexesrer, for an example: ‘ Not an instant of time 
passes that a mass is not offered, and the Host is not adored. Talk of an empire 


on which the sun never sets: of the British reveil/é drum ever beating as our planet, 


revolves on its axis, and day chases night round the globe; whata that to the 
unending oblation of the Catholic Church? What moment is not a priest’s voice, 
uttering 7¢, igitur, clementissime Pater! in the low tone which is heard in anoth 
sphere! What moment are not a priest’s hands spread, dove-like, over the ita 
What moment is not counted by the bell which announces the silent and 1b! 
coming of their Gop to prostrate adorers in some quiet sanctuary, in Europe, or in 
Asia, or in America, in the Atlantic cities, or the woods of Oregon, in the Alps, or on 
the Andes, on the vast terra firma all along the meridians, or in the scatteredsislapds 
of the sea!’ 


A Lear From tae ‘Guorata Lawyer. — It is long, quite too long for a 
patience, or that of our readers, since we have heard from our always welcomig 
tributor, the ‘Grore1a Lawyer,’ whose ‘ Port-Folio’ has so often, in months gone by, 
enlivened these pages. The name of ‘Judge Cuartton, of Savannah, which has 
indicated their paternity in our tables of contents, however, may have led to the 
right supposition, in explication of ‘the moving why ;’ namely, that* weightier mat- 
ters of the law’ had ensgl@yed the writer's mind and pen. But he is only ‘ dead in 
law ;’ he ‘ yet speaketh” im a gossiping epistle, which is too characteristic and too 
felicitous to be keptfrom the reader. Would that more of our correspondents 
would remember their promises, while in the metropolis, to write their ‘ experience’ 
as soon as they get home. Ep. KNicKERBOcKER, 


‘Tue courts are all over: the happy light of vacation has dawned upon me: and 
bidding a glad farewell to fees, clients and law, I am off for the northern coun- 
try! . . . Aynpnowlam inthe magnificent city of New-York, with its gorgeous 
palaces, its filthy hovels, its noble-hearted men, and its consummate villains: where 
Vice and Virtue ride in the same omnibus, and the dead sleep by the side of the 
thronged pathway ; and the shriek of misery and the plaintive moan of sorrow float 
along, so blended with the merry laugh and the sound of trumpets and clarions, that 
the ear cannot separate them! It is truly a wonderful city: and who shall foretell 
its ultimate grandeur when a few brief years shall have passed away! Look at that 
numberless host, as they flit along: an indiscriminate mass, yet each one with his indi- 
vidual cares and his personal joys. Gazing at them, I am reminded of the tale they 
tell of an unsophisticated Georgian, who, having arrived by sea, and ‘put up’ (in the 
sixth story) at the Astor, was requested by a friend to take a walk, but declined, as 
he said he would prefer to wait until the crowd which he saw on the side-walk had 
passed by! Poor fellow! His eyes will open upon ‘another and a better world’ 
before that ‘crowd’ passes by in this. 

‘A few days after my arrival, I dashed into the melée, and was borne along, I 
knew nor cared not whither. Suddenly I was seized by the arm, and before I had 
time for resistance, was hurried to a corner of the pavement, out of the press, I 
looked up with anger: but all indignation was instantly dismissed when I beheld my 
captor. He was a muscular young man, with fine features, a little clouded by liquor 
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without coat or hat, with faded pantaloons and ragged shirt-sleeves. His counte- 
nance denoted any thing but hostility ; and so, gently disengaging myself, I demanded 
of him what he wanted with me. ‘ You are a gentleman; a man of feeling and an 
American, he answered, with an impressive and somewhat courteous manner. I 
acknowledged my American birth, and was about disclaiming the other compliments, 
when he checked me, with great decision: ‘ Don’t deny it!’ he said; ‘every feature 
of your noble countenance whispers it. Here I have been a-waiting for hours to find 
some whole-souled ‘ feller; that I might ask his advice; but here I have waited in 
vain, until you came along; and the moment my eyes fell upon you, said I to my- 
» self,‘ Joun Bares, that’s your man: just look at him, and doubt it if you can!’ — and 
80 saying, I plunged into the crowd, and brought you here.’ 

‘There was an eloquence and a truth about my new friend that made him quite 
impressive; and although I did not quite understand the figure of speech about a 
feature ‘ whispering, and had considerable doubt concerning the ‘noble countenance,’ 
yet, upon the whole, I felt interested in him; considering him, certainly, as a man of 
sense. ‘Take my hand,’ he added; and I[ took it. ‘Now, said he, ‘ you’ve got the 
hand of one of the best and noblest ‘fellers’ in the world. I won't lie, even though 
I be talking about myself. My mother said to me in my infancy, ‘Joun,’ says she, 
‘never lie; and I won't; and therefore I say again, you’ve got hold of the hand of 
one“of Nature’s noblemen ; suffering, though, from loss of clothes, want of money, and 
a-starving’ for food. And now that Ll’ve got hold of a man that’s got a head to 
advise and a heart to feel, I want to know from him what is his advice to m® under 
these circumstanges q” 

‘I reflected a moment, and then handed him a ‘quarter’ ‘ Well, Jonny,’ said I, 
‘I advise you to take this money and buy food, and not drink, 

‘*That’s good adyice, as far as it goes, he answered, ‘ but this won't last forever. 
When I have spent it, what shall I do then? I can’t starve!’ 

‘I paused to deliberate, and then replied: ‘You seem to be strong and healthy, 
and you say you’ve got a good trade: suppose you were to go to work fs soon as 
this money has been spent? How does ‘hat suggestion strike you?’ 

‘A shade of disappointment passed over the face of my democratic admirer, It 

ras evidently not the ‘whisper’ he expected from the features of the ‘noble cou 
nance. It was a utilitarian suggestion, wholly unworthy of a social philosopher 
enlarged philanthropist. He shook my hand sadly, and then waving his own, daré 
into the living stream, and passed away, like a vision of hope, never to return, = 
am afraid that my ‘quarter’ soon became an article of commerce, and represented a 
fluid. Be that as it may, the history of ‘Joun Bares’ must remain unwritten by me, 
for the (1 trust satisfactory) reason that I know nothing about it, and, as he virtuously 
observed, ‘J can't lie!’ . 5 ; 
‘ Anp now that I am on the subject of ‘originals, allow me to bring to your notice 
another rich specimen: I was in the office of a legal friend some time since, when a 
dilapidated specimen of humanity, bearing full traces of the wear and tear of life, 
came in. He addressed himself at once to the proprictor of the office: ‘ Your ser- 
vant, Sir. gst’ befere me, I presume, that distinguished lawyer, 
my frien 
of a di 
Line 





——,’ naming 
‘3 myself, Sir, am in affinity to the legal profession. I am the son, Sir, 
shed advocate in the Old Dominion: my name, Lancetor Laneiry 
everend Lancetor Lanetry Line. I live in the State of I 
I preach a little, and I plough a great deal. These combined opera- 
ld upon me: they tell upon me now, Sir. As the poet says, ‘ These 
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tatter’d robes my poverty bespeak. The people of my region, Sir, are poor, and 
van afford me but little help. I said, ‘I will seek the wealthy of another State : 
they shall minister to my wants’ I came hither to find them: but do you know, 
Sir, that external appearance has its effect upon men? Yes, Sir, it has ; and there- 
fore, before I sought the wealthy, I came to the wise, who regard not exteriors, but 
look to the mind. ‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; the restis all 
but leather ;’ and indeed, Sir, there is very little ‘leather’ about me, as you may 


easily perceive by looking at the tattered condition of my boots. Now, Sir, I will 
be grateful for your contribution. My wants are simple — my desires few. I havauyy 


a small plantation, on the top of a high hill; the plantation very small, but the hill 
very high. A log-house graces its brow: a beautiful well of splendid water is there, 
Sir; an orchard of benevolent fruit-trees is there also, (I call them benevolent, Sir, 
because they give both sustenance and shade to me, and 


‘°T 1s sweet to sit beneath the shade 
That your own industry hath made: 


Something of the poet, too, Sir, as you see:) and I am there also when I am there; 
but at present the school-master (myself, Sir) is abroad, and my mission is three-fold : 
First: I want clothes ; my journeyings and my labors have brought bad habits upon 
me. (Excuse the pun, Sir: it isa college failing. ‘You may break, you may ruin 
the vase if you will, but the scent of the rose will linger there. still’) Szconp: 7 
want money to buy a small negro boy; one that I can call, on my return from my 
various travels, and say to him: Bos, Sam, Tom, or whatever his name might be, 
‘Take my horse and carry him to the stable :’ 
*‘Tnen might I rest beneath my leafy bower, 
And hug the spirit of the passing hour.’ 
Last, and not least, Sir, I want window-sashes for our church, which we call ‘ Mount 
Zion.’ I want putty and glass, or money to buy them: 
‘Tress are my wants; all simple, andsbut few : 
My tale is told —I leave thé rest to you.’ 

‘*And my tale is easily told, Mr. Liye, said my friend, ‘and my duty will be 
quickly performed. Here are five dollars: if that sum is of any use to you, you 
are welcome to it. 

** Will five dollars be of any service to me? Will a smart shower be of any ser- 
vice to a droughty land? Willa large slice of the staff of life be of any service to 
a hungry traveller? Yes, Sir, five dollars will be of use tome! Do you know what 
I will do with this sum, which I am now proud to call my own? Nay, Sir, you 
must know — you ought to know—so list to me. I will purchase a pair of boots 
for myself, with part: the balance shall be invested in putty and glass for the afore- 
said church. And now, farewell! 


‘A THOUSAND blessings, saith thy bard, 
A thousand joys to thee ; 
A life-time by no sorrow marr’d, 
A death from anguish free.’ 


If you ever come to ———, Sir, come to me. You will be welcome to the home, 
to the heart, to the hospitality, of Lancetor Lanetey Line. Once more, Vale !’ 

‘And away he went. I saw him the next day in the streets. He had on a fine 
pair of boots, and I trembled for the putty investment. Once more we met, and 
he no longer looked like ‘the man all tattered and torn, that kissed the maiden all 
forlorn, for he was dressed in a full suit of broad-cloth ; ‘superfine, and as Facin 
said, with the ‘heavy-swell cut.’ Whether he ever succeeded in realizing funds for 
all the simple and few wants and desires of his heart, I know not. 
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‘Tue Southern elections are over. The ‘stars and stripes’ still float over us. Gror- 
Gia, despite the provocation she, in common with the Southern States, received, has 
remained true to the Union; true to the high calling of this great confederacy. <A 
year ago, a black cloud hung over the fortunes of the Republic. Men’s hearts throb- 
bed with anger and with sorrow: for although we loved the Union, and though we 
ardently desired its perpetuity, we of the South could not close our eyes to the fact 
that there was a crisis at hand that might compel hundreds of thousands who would 
fain cling to it through life, to fling it away from our hearts, and to stand by our 
homes and our hearth-stones. The struggle was fierce : but the hand of Provipence 
has guided our ship through the raging billows. We have forgiven the past; for- 
given the withdrawal of generous feeling, the refusal of Christian confidence and 
fellowship. Of all these we have said, ‘ Let by-gones be by-gones” With the dig- 
nity and calmness of men, without bravado or threat, we have announced the condi- 
tions upon which we can remain together. There is no faltering, no diversity of opin- 
ion on this point in Georgia. We have done our duty here, and we now await the 
action of our Northern Breruren! What will that be? Will they cease to revile 
us# Will they carry out the constitution and the laws of the land, and thusdelp 
to bear up the pillars that support our temple{ So mote it be! May thou 
never shine upon our disjointed confederacy! May the bosoms of the trodden-déyp 


of Europe never grow sad as they turn for refuge to their last hope, and find thag ft. 
. ° — ° = 5S 
has vanished in darkness and confusion! May the heart of this great people Beat} = 


with one throb, one happy, one affectionate, one confiding pulsation, until the end off 
all things is at hand! May glory still surround us with one common halo; victory’ 
and success be still our common fortune; and the stars and the stripes that have 
floated over the ranks of our living and the graves of our dead, still continue to 
wave in pride and beauty over the land of the free and the home of the brave!’’ 
‘Amen and amen to that!’ we say with all our heart. 


Tue ‘Sout-Wutsrer’ or Prve-Trees.—Have you ever been upon West-Rock in 
New-Haven, reader, in the summer-time ¢ And did you not remark the ‘ soul-whis- 
per’ made by the wind in the avenue of pines that leads to that romantic height ? 
This will remind you of it: 


* | RESOLVED to-day to go out into the neighboring pine-wood alone, to con over some notes which 
[am anxious to read by myself, with only an occasional remark from a wood-pigeon, or what 
may be gained from the gliding, rustling squirrel. There is scarcely any thing in nature to be 
compared with a pine-wood, | think. I remember once when, after a long journey, I was ap- 
proaching a city ennobled by great works of art, and of great renown, that | had to pass through 
what I was told by the guide-books was most insipid country, only to be hurried over as fast as 
might be, and nothing to be thought or said about it. But the guide-books, though very clever 
and useful things in their way, do not know each of us personally, nor what we secretly like and 
care for. Well. | was speeding through this ‘ uninteresting’ country, and now there remained 
but one long dull stage, as I read, to be gone through before I should reach the much-wished for 
city. It was necessary to stay some time (for we travelled vetturino-fashion) at the liitle post- 
house, and I walked on, promising to be in the way whenever the vehicle should overtake me. 
The road led through a wood, chiefly of pines, varied, however, occasionally by other trees. 

‘Into this wood | strayed. There was that almost indescribably soothing noise, (the Romans 
would have used the word ‘ susurrus,’) the aggregate of many gentle movements of gentle 
creatures, The birds hopped but a few paces off, as | approached them; the brilliant butterflies 
wavered hither and thither before me; there was a soft breeze that day, and the tops of the tall 
trees swayed to and fro politely to each other. I found many delightful resting-places. It was 
not all dense wood ; but here and there were glades, (such open spots I mean as would be cut 
through by the sword for an army to pass, for that, I take it, is the meaning of the word glade ;) 
and here and there stood a clump of trees of different heights and foliage, as beautifully arranged 
as if some triumph of the art of landscape had been intended, though it was only Nature’s way 
of healing up the gaps in the forest. For her hesling is a new beauty. I fell into a pleasant 
train of thought. The easiness of that present moment seemed to show the possibility of all care 
being driven away from the world some day. For thus peace brings a sensation of power with 
it. I shall not say what I thought of, for it is not good always tu be communicative ; but alto- 
gether, that hour in the pine-wood was the happiest hour of the whole journey.’ 
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Aw Origrnat Sxketcu By THE ‘ Reverre’ Bacnetor. — Our readers will welcome 
as we do, the following felicitous and most graphic description of a New-England 
Country Church, by the author of ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor? It is a specimen of 
what may be looked for in a work now in preparation for the press by this popular 
writer, entitled ‘Dream-Lire.’ That it will be worthy of his reputation this beau- 
tiful sketch leaves us no room to doubt. 


Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 


‘Tue country church is a square old building of wood, without paint or decoration, and of 
that genuine Puritanic stamp which is now fast giving way to Greek porticos and cockney towers. 
It stands upon a hill, with a little church-yard in its rear, where one or two sickly-looking trees 
keep watch and ward over the vagrant sheep that graze among the graves. Bramble-bushes 
seem to thrive on the bodies below ; and there is no flower in the little yard, save a few golden- 
rods, which flaunt their gaudy and inodorous color under the lee of the northern wall. 

* New-England country-livers have as yet been very little inoculated with the sentiment of 
beauty: even the door-step to the church is a rude flat stone, that shows not a single stroke of 
the hammer, Within, the simplicity is even more severe. Brown galleries run around three 
sides of the old building, supported by timbers, on which you still trace, under the stains from 
the leaky roof, the deep scoring of the woodman’s axe. Below, the unpainted pews are ranged 
in square forms, and by age have gained the color of those fragmentary wrecks of cigar-boxes, 
which you see upon the top shelves in the bar-rooms of country taverns, The minister’s desk 
is lofty, and has once been honored with a coating of paint; as well as the huge sounding-board, 
which, to your great amazement, protrudes from the wall, at a very dangerous angle of inclina- 
tion, over the speaker's head. As the Squire’s pew is the place of honor, to the right of the 
pulpit, you have a little tremor yourself at sight of the heavy sounding-board, and cannot forbear 
indulging in a quiet feeling of relief when the last prayer is said. 

‘There are in the Squire’s pew long, faded crimson cushions, which, it seems to you, must date 
back nearly to the commencement of the Christian era in this country. There are also sundry 
old thumb-worn copies of Dr. Dwieart’s Version of the Psalms of Davin, ‘appointed to be sung 
in churches, by authority of the General Association of the State of Connecticut.’ The sides of 
Dr. Dwieut’s Version are, you observe, sadly warped and weather-stained; and from some 
stray figures which appear upon a fly-leaf, you are constrained to think that the Squire has some 
time employed a quiet interval of the service with reckoning up the contents of the old stocking- 
leg at home. 

‘The parson is a stout man, remarkable in your opinion, chiefly, for a yellowish-brown wig, & 
strong nasal tone, and occasional violent thumps upon the little dingy, red velvet cushion, stud- 
ded with brass tacks, at the top of the desk. You do not altogether admire his style; and by 
the time he has entered upon his ‘ Fourthly,’ you give your attention, in despair, to a new read-~ 
ing (it must be the twentieth) of the preface to Dr. Dwiaut’s Version of the Psalms.’* 

*The singing has a charm for you. There is a long, thin-fac_d, flax-haired man, who carries a 
tuning-fork in his waistcoat pocket, and who leads the choir. His position is in the very front 
rank of gallery benches facing the desk; and by the time the old clergyman has read two verses 
of the psalm, the country chorister turns around to his little group of aids, consisting of the 
blacksmith, a carroty-headed schoul-master, two women in snuff-colored silks, and a girl in pink 
bonnet, to annoupce the tune. 

* This being done in an authoritative manner, he lifts his long music-book ; glances again at his 
little company; clears his throat by a powerful ‘uhem!’ followed by a powerful use of a ban- 
danna pocket handkerchief; draws out his tuning-fork, and waits fur the parson to close his 
reading. He now reviews once more his company; throws a reproving glance at the young 
woman in the pink hat, who at the moment is biting off a stout bunch of fennel; lifts his music- 
book, thumps upon the rail with his fork, listens keenly; gives another slight ‘ahem !’ falls into 
the cadence, swells into a strong crescendo; catches at the first word of the line, as if he were 
afraid it might get away; turns to his company, lifts his music-book with spirit, gives it a power- 
ful slap with the disengaged hand, and with a majestic toss of the head, svars away, with half 


the women below straggling on in his wake, into some such brave old melody as ——— Lirtcn- 
FIELD! : 


* Turs is as true of the cid minister of our early days in the country as it must be of the New- 


England parson. Well do we recollect his long and profound doctrinal discourses, his nasal twang, 
and his expositions of the stern justice of ‘El-meity Gwon,'as he used to pronounce the name of tha 


‘Almighty and most merciful Faraer.’ Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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* Being a visitor, and in the Squire’s pew, you are naturally an object of considerable attention 
to the girls about your age; as well as to a great many fat old ladies in iron spectacles, who 
mortify you excessively by patting you under the chin after church, and insist upon mistaking 
you for Frank; and force upon you very dry cookies, spiced with caraway-seeds. 

‘You keep somewhat shy of the young ladies, as they are rather stout for your notions of 
beauty, and wear thick calf-skin boots. They compare very poorly with Jenny. Jenny, you 
think, would be above eating gingerbread between service. None of them, you imagine, ever 
read *TuappEus of Warsaw,’ or ever used a colored glass seal with a heart upon it. You are 
quite certain they never did, or they could not, surely, wear such dowdy gowns, and suck their 
thumbs as they do! 

*The farmers you have a high respect for; particularly for one weazen-faced old gentleman in 
a brown surtout, who brings his whip into church with him, who sings in a very strong voice, 
and who drives a span of gray colts. You think however that he has got rather a stout wife ; 
and from the way he humors her in stopping to talk with two or three other fat women, before 
setting off for home, (though he seems a litle fidgety,) you naively think that he has a high re- 
gard for her opinion. Another townsman, who attracts your notice, is a stout old deacon, who, 
before entering. always steps around the corner of the church, and puts his hat upon the ground, 
to adjust his wig in a quiet way. Hethen marches up the broad aisle in a stately manner, and 
plants his hat, and a big pair of buck-skin mittens, on the little table under the desk. When he 
is fairly seated in his corner of the pew, with his elbow upon the top-rail— aimost the only man 
who can comfortably reach it— you observe that he spreads his brawny fingers over his scalp, in 
an exceedingly cautious manner; and you innocently think again, that it is very hypocritical in 
a deacon to be pretending to lean upon his hand, when he is only keeping his wig straight. 

* After the morning service, they have an ‘ hour's intermission,’ as the preacher calls it; during 
which the old men gather on a sunny side of the building, and, after shaking hands all around, 
and asking after the ‘folks’ at home, they enjoy a quiet talk about the crops. One man, for in- 
stance, with a twist in his nose, would say, ‘It’s raether a growin’ season ;’ and another would 
reply, ‘Tolerable, but potatoes is feelin’ the wet, badly.’ The stout deacon approves this opinion, 
and confirms it by blowing his nose very powerfully. , 

‘Two or three of the more worldly-minded ones will perhaps stroll over to a neighbor’s barn- 
yard, and take a look at his young stock, an-t talk of prices, and whittle a little; and very likely 
some two of them will make a conditional * swop’ of ‘ three likely ye’rlings’ for a pair of ‘ two- 
year-olds,’ 

‘The youngsters are fond of getting out into the grave-yard, and comparing jack-kKnives, or 
talking about the school-master, or the menagerie; or, it may be, of some prospective ‘ travel’ 
in the fall; either to town, or perhaps to the ‘ sea-shore.’ 

‘ Afternoon service hangs heavily; and the tall chorister is by no means so blithe, or so ma- 
jestic in the toss of his head, asin the morning. A boy in the next box tries to provoke you 
into familiarity by dropping pellets of gingerbread through the bars of the pew; but as you are 
not accustomed to that way of making acquaintance, you decline all overtures, 

* After the service is finished, the wagons that have been disposed on either side of the road 
are drawn up before the door. The old Squire, meantime, is sure to have a little chat with the 
parson before he leaves; in the course of which the parson takes occasion to suy that his wife is 
a little ailing, ‘a slight touch,’ he thinks, ‘of the rheumatiz.? One of the children, too, has been 
troubled with the ‘summer complaint’ for a day or two; but he thinks that a dose of catnip, 
under ProvipEeNce, will effect a cure. The younger, and unmarried men, with red wagon 
flaming upon bright yellow wheels, make great efforts to drive off in the van; and they spin 
frightfully near some of the fat, sour-faced women, who remark in a quiet, but not very Chris- 
tian tone, that ‘they fear the elder’s sermon hasn’t done the young bucks much good.’ It is 
much to be feared, in truth, that it has not. 

‘In ten minutes the old church is thoroughly deserted ; the neighbor who keeps the key has 
locked up for another week the creaking door; and nothing of the service remains within, 
except — Dr. Dwient’s Version, the long music-books, crumbs of g.ngerbread, and refuse stalks 
of despoiled fennel or caraway. 

‘And yet, under the influence of that old weather-stained temple, are perhaps growing 
up—though you do not once fancy it —souls possessed of an energy, an industry, and a respect 
for virtue, which will make them stronger for the real work of life than all the elegant children 
of a cily. One lesson, which even the rudest churches of New-England teach, with all their 
harshness, and all their repulsive severity of form, is the lesson of Setr-Dentat. Once armed 
with that, and manhood is strong. The soul that possesses the consciousness of mastering pas- 
sion, is endowed with an element of force that can never harmonize with defeat. Difficulties it 
wears like a summer garment, and flings away at the first approach of the winter of Negp. 
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* Let not any one suppose, then, that in this detail of country life I would cast obloquy or a sneer 
upon its simplicity or upon its lack of refinement. Goodness and strength in this world are 
quite as apt to wear rough coats as fine ones; and the words of thorough and self-sacrificing 
kindness are far more often dressed in the uncouth sounds of retired life than in the polished utter- 


ances of the town. Heaven has not made warm hearts and honest hearts distinguishable by the 
quality of the covering.’ 


Gossip with READERS AND CorresponpENts.— The holidays are not far off; and 
we are sure we could not perform a more acceptable service to our readers, metro- 
politan and other, than by indicating to them the literary and pictural treasures which 
await their orders and their unqualified admiration. We follow no ‘order of merit’ 
in our present resumé, but take the volumes as they lie, gleaming in green, blue, red, 
purple and gold, upon our sanctum-table. ‘ Christmas with the Poets, an English 
edition from the American house of the Messrs. AppLEton, is certainly as splendid a 
volume, in typographical beauty, as can be found in America. It is the best speci- 
men of printing and hot-pressing that we ever saw. The work contains fifty tinted 
illustrations, by Birxer Foster, of exceeding beauty, together with numerous initial 
letters and other ornaments. The literary attractions of the volume have especial 
reference to the first of the coming holidays, embracing songs, carols, and descriptive 
verses, relating to the festival of Christmas, from the Anglo-Norman period down to 
the present time. Some of these are very quaint and amusing.———‘ The Book of 
Home Beauty’ is one of those elegant and tasteful offerings to the public for which 
Putnam is be¢oming famous. It contains twelve portraits of American ladies, from 
drawings by that graceful and accomplished artist, Coartes Martin, Esq., son of the 
eminent illustrator of Miron, These are engraved on steel, in the first style of the 
art. When we say that the desultory literary text of the volume is from the well- 
known and popular pen of Mrs. Kirk ianp, we say all that is necessary to indicate 
the character of that department of the book, save that the letter-press is very clear 
and handsome. Aw reste, the book had achieved a ‘ sensation’ long before it came 
out ; so that its ‘market is made’ already. Those who admire either of the ‘ pitted’ 
candidates for the ‘ married-belle’- ship of Gotham will purchase the book, of course ; 
some will buy to praise; other-some will buy to ridicule or blame. Meanwhile, 
however, there are the ‘ Home Beauties,’ to be stared at, criticised, praised or abused, 
with no chance to raise their ‘sweet voices’ in reply. Go and see them. ‘ Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, Illustrated, from the press of Mr. Cuaries Scrisner, will prove 
one of the most popular gift-books of the season, or we are not the prophet we were 
when we told the publisher that ten thousand copies of the plain edition would be 
sold in less than ten months. Our prediction was over-fulfilled, in that time, by 
nearly two thousand. It remains only to say of the present edition, that its luxury 
of typography, paper, and space, and the exquisite character of its numerous illus- 
trations, must secure it an almost unlimited sale. A Book after our own heart is 
the ‘Home-Book of the Picturesque, another noble venture of Putnam's, which we 
cannot doubt will be most cordially welcomed by the public. It contains thirteen 
engravings on steel, from great pictures by the eminent Cote and Durann, by Hunrt- 
ineton, Kensetr, Cuurcu, Tatsot, Wier, Cropsry, Gtanoux, Ricnarps, Beckwirn, 
ete.; and all these, well engraved, give us large and effective views of some of the 
most beautiful and picturesque objects in all our American scenery. The letter- 
press illustrations, too, in beautiful typography, are worthy accompaniments of the 
pictures themselves. To this department Cooper, Irvine, Bryant, Street, Macoon, 
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Miss Cooper, Dr. Bernuns, Wituis, and other well-known American writers have 
contributed. The entire work is one of which both the publisher and his countrymen 
have abundant reason to be proud,——‘ The Women of Early Christianity, from 
the press of Messrs, AppLeton, is a volume containing a series of seventeen portraits, 
with appropriate descriptions by several American clergymen, of different denomi- 
nations. We can well conceive that this will be deemed an appropriate gift-book 
for the season by religious persons. Many of the portraits of the great women of the 
world, who have been eminent for their piety and devotion, are very beautiful and 
striking. The editor, Rev. J. A. Spencer, had the assistance of nine fellow-clergy- 
men in the preparation of the volume, and they seem, on a cursory perusal, to have 
performed their several tasks with much ability. The book is handsomely executed 
upon fine, white and firm paper.—— Scrisyer, with his usual tact and forecast, 
has not miscalculated the public judgment in putting forth a new and numerously 
illustrated complete edition of ‘Young’s Night Thoughts, including a memoir of the 
author, a critical view of his writings, and explanatory notes. The excellence of the 
external execution of the work is in character with the purity of its contents. ‘ Leaf- 
lets of Memory’ is the title of a very large and very elegant illuminated annual, 
edited by Reynext Coares, M. D., and published by Messrs. E. H. Butter anp Company, 
Philadelphia. The colored illustrations of Italian and other scenery are executed in 
a style which, in its kind, has not been surpassed in America. Some of Lawrence’s 
most admirable pictures are also artistically re-produced. lhe ‘ Leaflets’ has enjoyed 
‘seven years of constantly increasing success ;’ a fact which literally ‘ speaks volumes’ 
in favor of the character of its literary contents. The printing and binding are excel- 
lent; the latter, especially, being very chaste and unique. Mrs. KirkKLanp’s 
‘Evening- Book, published by Scrisyer, is a work in that lady’s very best vein. We 
scarcely know which most to admire, her sound, wholesome common sense, or her 
inexhaustible bon-hommie. The book makes its first appeal to admiration in a very 
tasteful exterior; a handsome shape, and a rich binding of blue and gold. The 


illustrations, of which there are seven, are designed by Datias and engraved by 
Burr; aud each artist seems to have emulated the other in care and skill. As to 
the matter itself, it is full of variety and interest. In some twenty separate chap- 


ters, we have pictures of life and manners at home and abroad, drawn as only the 
graphic pen of Mrs. Krrkianp could depict them; together with American domestic 
lessons of the highest value. The ‘ Evening-Book,’ we can foresee, is destined to a 
wide and distinctive popularity. ‘Louis’ School-Days, a Story for Boys, has 
been pronounced by ‘ Young Kyicx.,’ who is a namesake of the hero, to be ‘one of 
the most interesting and pleasant books father ever brought home.’ We would take 
his criticism upon such a work, against the adverse verdict of the gravest Quarterly. 
The volume is quite profusely illustrated with clear and well-engraved wood-cuts, 
and is handsomely enclosed in ornamented sky-blue covers. . . . HE was a 
‘man of letters’ who wrote the following. It is a new style of poetry altogether. 
It will be seen that every letter of the final word must be pronounced as though 
Ditwortu himself presided at the perusal. The letter or letters in Italics will be 
found to constitute the rhyme. There is a good deal more of it, but this is sufficient 
to serve as a specimen: 
‘On going forth last night a friend to see, 
i met a man, by trade s-n-o-d ; 
Reeling along the path he held his way: 
*Ho! ho!’ quoth I, ‘he’s d-r-u-n-4 !’ 
‘Then thus to him: * Were it not better far, 
You were a little s-o-b-e-r ? 
*T were happier for your family, I guess, 
Than playing offgsuch wild r-i-g-s ; 


Beside. all drunkards, when policemen see ’em, 
Are tuken up at once by t-h-e-m!’ 
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Tue subjoined correspondence strikes us as being somewhat spicy. The response 


to the first note, especially, may be regarded as a specimen of ‘ pretty sharp compo- 
sition :’ ‘O—, July 30, 1851. 

While my horse and buggy were standing secured yesterday, some two miles or more up 
the river, Mrs. H—— and my daughter having just got out of it, three young men came down 
the river on horseback, and by riding round the horse and carriage, dismounting, and other dis- 
graceful conduct, my horse took fright, and broke his harness. 
from Mr. R 


them. 


‘Sir: 


\. 


The whole thing was witnessed 
*s house, before which the horse was tied, and you were known to be one of 
The object of this note is to give you an opportunity to arrange the matter with me, or 
I shall see it is made public through the press, and perhaps by a legal investigation. 


Such acts 
deserve their just rebuke. 


5S H—. 


Whereupon the following was sent to a neighboring journal for publication: 


‘Mr. Eptror: Herewith is a copy of a note received by me some days since, the original having 
been returned without comment to its author: [ being unable, in the first place, to comprehend 
a portion of its contents; and secondly, perceiving from its tenor that ungentlemanly conduct 
was attributed to me and my friends. I could not perceive how two Jadies should ‘get out of a 
horse and buggy,’ nor could I understand what was meant by ‘ riding round a horse and car- 
riage ;’ and the aquatic exhibition of ‘three young men coming down the river on horseback’ 
was equally incomprehensible; but the expression ‘ disgraceful conduct’ I fully understood, and 
beg leave to submit the following statement of facts, as a salvo to the wounded feelings of my 
irate currespondent. 

‘Upon returning from a ride in the country, in company with two friends, we observed a horse 
struggling upon the ground, having thrown himself in consequence of being improperly tied by 
the reins to the fence. As we were passing the poor animal, he turned his melancholy counte- 
nance toward us, and seemed to say, ‘Truly have my lines fallen upon evil places; and the shafts 
of misfortune and of the doctor’s old buggy ar: piercing my breast!’ One of the gentlemen 
with me immediately dismounted, and with little difficulty soon rescued him from his unpleas- 
ant and dangerous situation; and the sagacious brute. being more accustomed than his garru- 
lous master to keeping a bridle upon his tongue, gave us in acknowledgement a grateful look, 
such as probably never illumined the ascetic features of that gentleman’s countenance. The 
party immediately passed on, well satisfied with themselves for having done, as they supposed, & 
kindly action for some one; and the incident was not referred to or thought of until the recep- 
tion of the above note. 

‘ After sufficient time and opportunity had been granted to convince the ‘doctor’ of his error, 
and understanding that he was still circulating erroneous reports in relation to this affsir, I ad- 
dressed « note to him, requesting an explanation, to which this ‘wise man from the east’ does 
not see fit to reply, although the slightest acknowledgment would be satisfactory. I am there- 
fore obliged to forestall him, by making public his epistle, trusting that it may prove a valuable 
model for those who may strive to become proficient in their style of composition after the * Bos- 
ton school,’ and that it may be also a solemn warning to all who may be disposed to interfere 
with what does not personally belong to them, through any ridiculous feelings of humanity; and 
that tl:e pill-taking public may understand how extremely asinine and ridiculous a weak-minded 
and conceited old gentleman can make himself when he chooses. 


‘ Respectfully, E— H—.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT, whose accompanying lines will appear in our next, writes: ‘I 
send you some verses, deploring that change which will come over a female friend. 
I once heard an enthusiastic Homceopath deseanting upon his theory, and shall not 
forget how vividly he described disease as a shadowy intruder, wandering about the 
human system, scarcely at home in its new quarters, and rather ashamed of the mis- 
chief it is doing, until it falls in the way of one of those Homeopathic pellets, and is 
instantly dragged out of the premises in triumph, bound hand and foot in the infini- 
tesimal pill. Something like this happens to me; since a melancholy feeling or a 
sense of injury takes possession now and then of my entire soul, and creates a con- 
tinual disturbance until it is hunted down, chained to rhyme and metre, and rolls 
comfortably away in verse. I cannot call to mind just now any particular loss of 
any particular friend; but I seem to be inspired by the wrongs of the last ten years, 
every lady of my acquaintance contributing her mite of treachery and caprice. Re- 
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ally women sometimes appear to have been created for no good purpose — except to 
discountenance profane swearing and the use of tobacco — beside forcing mankind to 


5 


dress respectably. The way of a maiden with a man is occasionally perplexing, and 
altogether ‘ past finding out.’’ . . . Tere is something very striking, to our 
concep‘ion, in the following incidental comparison between a feeble woman, strong 
only in her piety and self-devotion, and the ‘great Carratn of his age” The lines, 
‘ Napoleon and Mrs. Judson, are from a poem, as yet unpublished, pronounced be- 


fore the ‘ Literary Fraternity’ of Waterville College, Maine, at its ‘commencement’ 
anniversary in the early autumn, by Mr. Wintiam M. Ropman, of Providence, Rhode- 
Island. ‘They have been forwarded to us by a friend and correspondent, who heard 
the poem that contained them delivered, and who retained a copy of the stanzas at 
the time: 


Arar and lone, mid Ocean’s waves, And the royal exile found a tomb 
A rocky isle is seen, In the grand old Notre-Dame! * 
With iightning peaks and thund-r caves, | 
Bright gemim’d with vales between. | Time roll’d on, when a merchant ship, 
From Indix on her way, 
And there, where Ocean's ceaseless moan | A moment let her anchors dip 
Tv silence lends a gloom, In St. Helena’s bay. 
A royal exile dwelt alone, 
As in a living tomb. | No booming gun from castled peak 
Procluim’d a king o’erthrown: 
The nations quaked like palsied things They paused, a burial-place to seek 
When o’er their realms he trod; For one to kings unknown: 
And prostrate fell the thrones of kings, 
Obedient to his nod. One who had track’d the pathless sea, 
For a field of toil and strife, 
Greatest of earth’s unhallow’d great, | That she in faith and truth might be 
A more than King was he: A Christian hero’s wile. 
The monarchs traii’d his robes of state, 
And bow’'d the subject knee. | And there, within a tranquil nook, 
| Her peaceful form they laid, 


The Arab, mid Sahara’s sands, 
Submissive own’'d his wiil; 
And now through Isumarv’s hostile bands | 


Beside # gently-murmuring brook, 
Beneath a willow’s shade. 


His name is terror still. | No sentry’s troll around that grave 
Is heard with measured tread ; 
He yain'd the very loftiest height No bastion’d crags their banners wave 


Of human state and power, To guard the peaceful dead. 
And bisk'd in Fume’s intensest light, 


At its meridian hour: And there, while Ocean rolls a wave, 


Shall she in silence sleep, 

Then fell, as falls the riven rock While angel guards around that grave 
brom Jura’s loftiest height Their holy vigils keep. 

When splinter'd by the lightning’s shock, 
Ln all its wildest might. 


But when creation’s work is done, 
And earth is robed with nigit, 
And, clothed with blackness, fades the sun 


He died! and there he slept alone, 
And all the worlds of light: 


In Death’s cold, dreamle-s trance, 
Till « mandate from his shatter’d throne 


Ke-summon’d him to France. Which then shall wear the victor’s crown, 
And songs of triumph sing: 
The nation wept in robes of gloom, She who toil’d ’neath BRaman’s frown, 
The cypress veil’d the palm: Or Gallia’s exiled king? 


A rrienp of ours, sojourning during the past summer in one of the far-off ‘ shore- 
towns’ of Massachusetts Bay, was not a little amused one day at the querulous 
complainings of one of the ‘oldest inhabitants’ against rail-roads; his experience in 
which consisted in having seen the end of one laid out, and at length the cars run- 
ning upon it. Taking out his old pipe, on a pleasant summer afternoon, and looking 
off upon the ocean, and the ships far off and out at sea with the sun upon their sails, 


* Ir is hardly necessary to say, that his remains repose in the Hotel of the Invaiides; but, to 
strengthen the contrast, | have spoken of them as being in Notre-Dame, because it was the place 
of his coronation, 
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he said: ‘J don’t think much o’ rail-roads: they aint no kind o’ justice into ’em. 
Neéw what kind o’ justice is it, when rail-roads takes one man’s upland and carts it 
over in wheel-barrers onto another man’s ma’sh? What kind o’ ’ecommodation be 
they? You can’t go when you want to go; you got to go when the bell rings, or 
the blasted noisy whistle blows. I tell yeéu it’s payin’ tew much for the whistle. 
Ef you live a little ways off the dee-pot, you got to pay to git to the rail-road; and 
ef you want to go any wheres else ’cept just to the eend on it, you got to pay to 
goa’ter you git there. What kind 0’ ’commodation is that? Goin’ round the country 
tew, murderin’ folks, runnin’ over cattle, sheep and hogs, and settin’ fire to bridges, 
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and every now and then burnin’ up the woods. Mrs. Rosprns, down to Cod-p'int, says, 
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and she ought to know, for she’s a pious woman, and belongs to the lower church, 
she said to me, no longer ago than day-fore yesterday, that she’d be cuss’d if she 
didn’t know that they sometimes run over critters a-purpose—they did a likely 
shoat o’ her’n, and never paid for’t, cause they wasa ‘ corporation’ they said. What 
kind o’ ’commodation is that? Besides: now I’ve lived here, clus to the dee-pot, 
ever sence the road started to run, and seen ’em go out and come in; but J never 
could see that they went so d—d fasé, nuther!’ Now here, it strikes us, is an indi- 
vidual example of the feeling which constituted the combined sentiment that has con- 
signed the Michigan conspirators to a long and gloomy imprisonment. . . . On, 
Heavens! how many bereaved hearts are bleeding at this very hour in this city: 
hearts made desolate in a single moment! Fifty children, studying at one instant 
in the hushed school-room, and the next in eternity! Sitting here to-night, with our 
dear ones about us, we shudder with horror, while we glow with gratitude to the 
benevolent Betne who has ‘ preserved them hitherto” What a sad scene will be the 
school-rooms where these departed sufferers were wont daily to meet! Their fel- 
low-pupils and play-mates will sing, in words that ‘ Young Knick.’ has just been 
repeating to his little sister: 
‘Ou where, tell me where have the little children gone ? 
Oh where, tell me where have the little children gone ? 
They once were sitting here with us, 
They sang and spoke und smiled, 


And they loved to meet us thus, 
But they ’ve left us now, my child. 


* Oh where, tell me where have the little children gone? 
Oh where, tell me where have the little children gone ? 
I-seem to see their sparkling eyes, 
I seem to hear their song; 
But we’ll never see them more 
In the school where we belong !” 


Onserve attentively this little dissertation upon an important element of true 
charity. Is it not manly and whole-hearted, and does it not commend itself to 
the candid judgment of every independent mind? We think it should — we believe 
it will: 

‘I po not know whether other people’s observation will tally with mine; but, as far as I have 
observed, it appears to me that charity requires the sternest labor and the most anxious thought ; 
that, in short, it is one of the most difficult things in the world, and is not altogether a matter for 
leisure hours. This remark applies to the more serious functions of charity, But we must re- 
member, that the whole of charity is not comprised in carrying about gifts to one another, or, to 
speak more generally, in remedying the material ev ils suffered by those around us; else life would 
indeed be a dreary affair; but there are exquisite little charities to be performed in reference to 
social pleasures. , Then, as to the love of Gop, [ do not venture to say much upon so solemn a 
theme ; but it does occur to me, that we should talk and think very humbly about our capacity 
in matters so much above us. At any rate | do not see why the love of Gop should withdraw 
us largely from our fellow-man. That love we believe was greatest in lim who graced with his 
presence the marriage feast at Cana in Galilee; who was never known to shun or to ignore the 
existence of the vicious ; and to whom, more than to all other teachers, the hypocrite seems to 
have been particularly odious. 

‘ But there is another very important consideration to be weighed by those who are fearful of 
encouraging amusements, especially among their poorer brethren. What are the generality of 
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eople to do, or to think of, for a considerable portion of each day, if they are not allowed to 

usy themselves with some form of recreation? Here is this infinite creature, man, who looks 
befcre and after; whose swiitness of thought is such, even among the dullest of the species, as 
would perhaps astonish the brightest ; who are apt to imagine that none think but themselves ; and 
you fancy that he can be quite contented with providing warmth and food for himself and those 
he has to love and cherish. Food and warmth! content with that! not he: and we should greatly 
despise him if he could be. Why is it that in all ages small towns and remote villages have fos- 
tered little malignities of all kinds? The true answer is, that people will back-bite one another 
to any extent rather than not be amused. Nay, so strong is this desire for something to go on 
that may break the monotony of life, that people, not otherwise ill-natured, are pleased with the 
misfortune of their neighbors, solely because it gives something to think of, something to talk 
about. They imagine how the principal actors and sufferers concerned in the misfortune will 
bear it; what they will do; how they will look: and so the dull by-stander forms a sort of drama 
for himself. He would, perhaps, be told that it is wicked for him to go to such an entertain- 
ment: he makes one out for himself, not always innocently.’ 


Tue ensuing * Punschlied; from an early number of the London ‘ Puncu, will 
please some of our German readers, of whom, curiously enough, we have a good 


many: 
PunfadHlied. SONG FOR PUNCH-DRINKERS 
(Yon Shiller.) FROM SCHILLER. 
Vier Elemente, Four be the elements, 
Sunig gefellt, Here we assemble ’em, 
Hilden das Leben, Each of man’s world 
Bauen die Welt. And existence an emblem. 
Treft ter Citrone Press from the lemon 
Saftigen Stern! The slow-flowing juices: 
Herb’ ift des Lebens Bitter is life 
Vnnerfter Kern. In its lessons and uses. 
; ‘ 
Newt mit des Sucers Bruise the fair sugar-lumps : 
Yinderndem Saft | Nature intended 
Batmet vie berbe Her sweet and severe 
Brennente Kraft. To be every where blended. 
Giefet des Waffers Pour the still water : 
Syruvelnden Sdhwall! | Unwarning by sound, 
Wafer umfanget Eternity’s ocean 


Mubig das 0! Is hemming us round. 
Trovfen des Geiftes 
Wiefet binein!; 
Leben dem Leben 
@ibt er allein. 


Mingle the spirit, 
The life of the bowl: 
Man is an earth-clod 
Unwarmed by a soul! 


€bh’ es verdufiet, Drink of the stream 


Schivfet es fdnell! Ere its potency goes! 
Nur wann er glubet, No bath is refreshing, 
Yabet der Quell. Except while it glows. 


Messrs. Ropert Carter AND Broruers, of this city, have recently published .a 
beautiful volume, by Mrs. Stcourney, with the felicitous title of ‘ Olive Leaves’ It 
is a very interesting work for young persons ; teaching the lessons of peace and good- 
will, and directing the mind, when most yielding, to the higher and purer objects of 
life. It has been said, and we think with truth, that there is nothing to be regretted 
in the writings of this distinguished authoress. The youthful mind may be com- 
mitted to her direction with the most perfect confidence that what she writes for 
them is fit and proper for them to read and study. There is nothing to be kept 
from them; but on the contrary, the purity and nobleness of her sentiments, and the 
high moral principles which she teaches, make her works important to all. The 
present book is divided into thirty-nine parts, separate in themselves, yet all con- 
tributing to the great object of the authoress. The subjects are happily chosen, and 
are so beautifully arranged and written, that they cannot fail to make the desired 
impression on the minds and hearts of her youthful readers. . . . Wonper if there 
are not some people in the world that do actually reason after the cool manner of 
the philosopher who gives this sage advice to his friend? Just as likely as not. We 
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know some citizens who act according to such advice, any way: ‘The duties of life 
are two-fold: our duty to others and our duty to ourselves. Our duty to ourselves 
is to make ourselves as comfortable as possible: our duty to others is to make them 
assist us, to the best of their ability, in so doing. This is the plan on which all re- 
spectable persons act. Adhere strictly to truth — whenever there is no occasion for 
lying. Be particularly careful to conceal no one circumstance likely to redound to 
your credit. If it be for your interest to lie, do so, and do it boldly. No one would 
wear false hair who had hair of his own, but he who has none must of course 
wear a wig. A wig, you see, my young friend, is simply a lie with hair on it. I 
don’t see any difference between false hair and a false assertion. In fact, I think 
a lie a very useful invention. It is like a coat or a pair of breeches: it serves 
to clothe the naked. But don’t throw your falsifications away. I like a proper 
economy. Some silly persons would have you invariably speak the truth. Now if 
you were to act in this way, in what department of commerce could you succeed ¢ 
How would you get on in the law, for instance? What vagabond would ever em- 
ploy you to defend his cause? What practice do you think you’d be likely to pro. 
cure as a physician, if you were to tell every old woman who fancied herself ill that 
there was nothing the matter with her? Never break a promise unless bound to do 
so by a previous one: and promise yourself, from this time forth, never to do any 
thing that will put you to inconvenience. Be firm, but not obstinate. Never change 
your mind when the result of the alteration would be detrimental to your comfort 
and interests: but do not maintain an inconvenient inflexibility of purpose. Do not, 
for example, in affairs of the heart, simply because you have declared, perhaps with 
au oath or two, that you will be constant till death, think it necessary to make any 
effort to remain so, The case stands thus: You enter into an engagement with a 
being whose aggregate of perfections is expressible, we will say, by 20. Now 
‘if they would always keep at that point, there might be some reason for your re- 
maining unaltered, namely, your not being able to help it. But suppose that they 
dwindle down to 194: the person, that is, the whole sum of the qualities admired, 
no longer exists, and you, of course, are absolved from your engagement. But mind, 
I do not say that you are justified in changing on/y in case of a change on the oppo- 
site side: you may very possibly become simply tired. In this case, a prior promise 
to yourself will absolve you from the performance of the one in question.” . . . ‘Ar- 
CHEE! —at-chu!’ We have caught the ‘Idfluedce!’ That last was the sixteedth 
tibe we've sdeezed id five bidutes. We've been tryidg to si'g the followi'y so’g, 
but bade bad work edough of it: 


‘By Bary-Appe is like the sud 
Whed at the dawd it flidgs 
Its golded sbiles of light upod 
Earth’s greed a’d lovely thi’gs: 
Id vaid | sue: I o’dly wid 
Frob her a scordful frowd;: 
But sood as I by prayers begid, 
She cries, * Oh do! — bego’de!’ 


4 


‘By Bary-Appkx is like the bood, 
Whed first her silver sheed 
Awakes the dightidgale’s soft tude, 
That else had siled’t beed: 

But Bary-Appk, like darkest dight, 
Od be, »las! looks dowd; 

Her sbiles od others beab their light, 
Her trowds are all by owd: 

I’ve but o'de burthed to by so’d 


g 
Her frowds are all by owd!? ” 


‘ Mutterings and Musings of an Invalid’ is the designation of a new work from 
the press of Mr. Jonn 8.Taytor. At first we were disposed to grumble at the title 
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as not being suggestive of any very agreeable reminiscences; for of all beings, the 
society of a muttering invalid is least to be coveted: but on examining the ‘ Mutter- 
ings and Musings, which form a handsome volume of nearly three hundred pages, 
we found much merit, many capital things well said, many beauties, and altogether 
a pleasant, readable book. The author leads his reader along, and keeps his atten- 
tion gently excited. Although he has the modesty to conceal his name, we should 
judge him to be no unpractised writer; and if we have any fault to find with the 
book, it is with the title, which we hope, however, will deter no readers from buying 
it . . . ‘Lhe Belles of Tortine, by ‘T. H.C.) is a clever piece of versification, 
but the iteration, in the course of some seventy lines, becomes wearisome. We 
judge that the annexed verses will ‘satisfy the sentiment, both at New-Haven and 
elsewhere : 

‘In this city. in the palace, 

Called the Tontine, kept by ALLts, 

Standing eastward of the Eden of the Green, 
Dwells the Lady ELten-Mary, 
Who is of her charms so chary 
That opinions never vary 
Of her beauty in Tontine; 
All azreeing she is Belle of this Tontine — 
Cynosure of all the lesser lights that twinkle in Tontine. 










* But within this stately palace, 
Called the Tontine, kept by ALtts, 
Standing eastward of the Eden of the Green, 
Dwells another Lady Mary, 
Of whose charms opinions vary, 
Lovers talking * quite contra-ry ’ 
Of her beauty in Tontine; 
All agreeing she will ‘do’ for this Tontine, 
But that Lady E.ten-Mary is the Belle of this Tontine. 









, ‘Thus within this stately palace, 
Called the Tontine, kept by ALLts, 
Standing eastward of the Edeu of the Green, 
Dwell the two fair virgin MarigEs, 
senutiful as two contra-ries 
Can be, who are rival faéries 
In their beauty in Tontine ; 
All agreeing each will ‘do’ for this Tontine — 
gut that Lady ELLen-Mary is the Belle of this Tontine. 
















‘So, within this stately palace, 
Called the Tontine, kept by ALuis, 
Standing eastward of the Eden of the Green, 
Dwells the one with eyes of azure 
Melting in her soul of pleasure, 
Shedding love-light, without measure, 
On her lovers in Tontine, 
All agreeing she is Belle of this Tontine — 
Cynosure of all the lesser lights that twinkle in Tontine. 





* But within this stately palace, 
Called the Tontine, kept by ALLIs, 
Stunding eastward of the Eden of the Green, 
Shine the other’s eyes all darkling, 
With the love-light in them sparkling, 
Darker brows above them circhng — 
Making heaven in this Tontine ; 
Though they say that she will ‘ do’ for this Tontine, 
And that Lady ELLgN-Mary is the Belle of this Tontine.’ 





Goon ‘ Sir Roger de Cove rley!’ Right glad are we to welcome, from the tasteful 
press of Messrs. Ticknor, RrEep AND Fretps, Boston, a handsome fac-simile volume 
of these world-famed papers, collected and consecutively collated from ‘ The Spee- 
‘ator? That we have read them often our readers must know, for we have often 
quoted passages from them in this department of the Knickerpocker: nor indeed 
can we take them up at any time, without a strong desire to renew the easy and 
pleasant task; so much sly humor, delicate satire, and true perception of the beau- 
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tiful and the good, do they contain. Even now, we must present Sir Rocer at 
church on Sunday: 


‘ As Sir Rocer is Landlord to the whole Congregation, he keeps them in very good Order, 
and will suffer no body to sleep in it besides himself; for if by Chance he has been surprised 
into a short Nap at Sermon, upon recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, and if 
he sees any Body else nodding, either wakes them himself, or sends his Servants to them. Sev- 
eral other of the old Knight’s Particularities break out upon these Occasions: Sometimes he 
will be leng:hening out a Verse in the Singing-Psalms, half a Minute after the rest of the Con- 
gregation have done with it; sometimes when he is pleased with the Matter of his Devotion, he 
pronounces Amen three or four times to the same Prayer; and sometimes stands up when 
every Body else is upon their Knees, to count the Congregation, or see if any of his Tenants 
are missing. * 

‘Ll was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old Friend, in the midst of the Service, 
calling out to one John Matthews to mind what he was about, and not disturb the Congregation. 
This John Matthews it seems is remarkable for being an idle Fellow, and at that time was kick- 
ing his Heels for his Diversion. This Authority of the Knight, though exerted in that odd 
manner which accompanies him in all Circumstances of Life, has a very good Effect upon the 
Parish, who are not polite enough to see any thing ridiculous in his Behaviour; besides that 
the general good Sense and Worthiness of his Character makes his Friends observe the-e little 
Singularities as Foils that rather set off than blemish his guod Qualities. 

* As soon as the Sermon is finished, nobody presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the 
Church. The Knight walks down from his Seat in the Chancel between a double Row of his 
Tenants, that stand bowing to him on each Side; and every now and then inquires how such an 
one’s Wife, or Mother, or Son, or Father do, whom he does not see at Church; which is under- 
stood as a secret Reprimand to the Person that is absent.’ 

Sir Roger is next contrasted with a neighboring Squire, who is always at odds 
with his patrons: ‘In short, matters are come to such an extremity that the Squire 
has not said his prayers, either in public or private, this half year; and the parson 
threatens him, if he does not mend his manners, to pray for him in the face of the 
whole congregation!’ . . . We must say a few words about Ze Opera. And 
our first remark is, that Marerzex is a remarkable instance of the pursuit of 
music under difficulties. With the caprices of fashion and of public taste to deal 
with on the one hand, in a country where the fine arts are inc ident: al rather than 
essential to society, he has contended, on the other, with the cabals, the animosi- 
ties, the rivalries, and the wilfulness of a large body of artistes, some spoiled by 
praise, others pinched by poverty, not a few capable of the highest réles on the 
European stage, and all conscious of the ‘ privilege of being independent’ in a land 
where there are no gens d’armes to keep them in order, nor regal courts to sustain 
them. ‘Max,’ for some years, has kept these discordant elements in a state of 
fusion; he has supplied the public demand for music at all seasons; his forte is to 
crystallize in happy union the versatile musical matériel afloat. Witness his present 
successful enterprise. Never, in our opinion, has there been so felicitous a combina- 
tion of voices, talent and style on the Astor-place boards, There is Srerrannone, with 
her delicious notes evolved with a captivating facility ; Bosto, the best cantatrice of 
her kind yet kpown on this side of the water; Pico, the only contralio that has ever 

satisfied the judicious ; Bapiaul, a baritone positively unequalled, or at least unex- 
celled; Marrni, an incomparable basso ; Berrint, a good tenor; with Benepertt, 
who is ‘ winning back his laurels, and Costriy1, Virrti, ete. To hear ‘ Norma, ‘ Lu- 
erezia Borgia, ‘ Lucia, ‘ La Favorita, and other choice operas performed by such a 
corps well cast, and in good voice, is a musical treat seldom enjoyed abroad, and 
which promises for‘ Max’ and the public a glorious season. . . . We thought 
of this bit of verse the other morning, while reading in the ‘ Times’ daily journal an 
account of a narrow-souled city doctor who declined to attend a poor woman who 
was in great danger, because he had ‘not previously been consulted : 


‘I’m called Doctor Pitt, a medical quack, 
But a quack of considerable standing and note ; 
I’ve clapped many a blister on many a back, 
And crammed many 2 bolus down many a throat ; 
i’ve always stuck close, like the rest of my tribe. 
And phyxic’d my patient as long as he’d pay : 
And } say, when L’m asked to advise or 4 rescribe, 
You must wait till 1’m called in a regular way’ 
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A WOULD-BE correspondent, whose hand-writing is insufferable; wishes to write a 
series of papers for the Knickersockxer upon ‘ The Upper Society of New-York? 
His manuscript was not improved by a fragment of pickle, the stain of a ‘blob of 
brown soss,’ as YELLowrLusu calls it, and yellow semi-circles, as from the dripping 
bottom of an ale-mug ; but then his letter is sent from ‘ Fifth-Avenue!’ Perhaps he 
‘keeps a door’ there. If the prose is accepted, he will have a ‘fine piece of poetry’ 
for the same number. Such a literary repast as that would be like poor Power's 
‘leg o’ nothin’ and turnips’ for dimer. . . . We understand that our friend 
Parson Tuomas BE tt, the liveliest, wittiest and most illustrative auctioneer that ever 
lifted up his voice ‘in the great congregation’ of eager bidders in Gotham — our 
friend Kress, ( facile princeps) scarcely excepted —is about to embody, in his sales, 
a series of practical lectures upon auctioneering in general, with imitations of the 
more prominent metropolitan functionaries who call themselves ‘salesmen.’ There'll 
be sport! It will be worth any man’s while, ay, or woman’s either, who may desire 
to buy what ‘Parson Beit’ may advertise to sell, to step into his rooms at Number 
ten, North-William-street, and hear mock-auctioneering and Perer-FunK-ism traves- 
tied with equal effect and good nature. . . . Parr of the merit which belongs 
to the following ‘Complaint’ is, that it is the complaint of the child-writer himself. 
Some credit will be awarded to him also, for the sententiousness and simplicity of 
his unpretending verse, not to speak of its natural pathos and feeling: 


I’m a helpless crippled child: And when morning-beams return, 
Gentle Christians, pity me! Still no comfort beams for me; 
Once in rosy health | smil’d, Still my limbs with fever burn, 
Blithe and gay as you can be; Puintul shoots my crippled knee; 
And upon the village green And another tedious day 


First in every sport was seen. Passes sad and slow away. 





Now, alas! 1’m weak and low — From my chamber-windows high, 
Cannot either work or play ; Lifted in my eusy-chair, 
Totvtring on my crutches slow, I the village green can spy ; 
Drag along my weary wny ; Once / was very merry there, 
Now, no longer dance and sing, Marching with my new-bought drum — 
Joyful in the merry ring. | Happy times — no more to come! 





Many sleepless nights I live, There are now my play-mates gay 
‘Turning on my weary bed; Sporting on the daisied turf, 

Softest pillows cannot give And amidst their cheerful play 
Siumber to my aching head: Stopp’d by many a merry laugh: 

Constant anguish makes it fly But the sight I cannot bear, 

From my wakeful, heavy eye. \ Leaning in my eusy-chair! 


WE rather suspect that the following defence of the use without the abuse of wine 
will not meet the approbation of the ‘total-teetotallers’ of the day, but it is well 
enough to see what may be said on both sides of a question that has two sides. The 
passage is from a recent work entitled ‘ The Human Body, and its Connection with 
Man:’ 


‘Ir wine is good to drink, it need not be drunk on pretexts. Men have drunk it from the be- 
ginning for that which is the best and the worst of reasons — because they like it. * Wine maketh 
glad the heari of man;’ there lies the fortress of its usage. To the wise, it is the adjunct of so- 
ciety; the launch of the mind from the care and hindrance of the day; the wheel of emotion; 
the preparator of inventive idea; the blandness of every sense obedient to the best impulses of 
the hours when labor is dune. Its use is to deepen ease and pleasure on high-tides and at har- 
vest-homes, when endurance is not required ; for delight has important functions, and originates 
life, as it were, afresh from a childhood of sportive feeling, which must recur at seasons for the 
most of men, or motive itself would stup. A second use is to enable us to surmount seasons of 

hysical und moral depression, and to Keep up the life-murk to a constant level, influenced as 
fiutle as po:sible by the circumstances of the hour. Also to show to age, by occasions, that its 
youth lies still within it, and may be found like a spring in a dry land, with ghe thyrsus for a 
divining rod. A third use is to suften us; to make us kinder than our reason, and more admis- 
sive than our candor, and to enable us to begin larger sympathies and associations from a state 
in which the feelings are warm and plastic. A fourth use is to save the resources of mental ex- 
citement by a succedaneous excitement of another kind, or to balance the animation of the soul 
by the animation of the body, so that life may be | lsasant as well as profitable, and the pleasure 
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be reckoned among the profits. A fifth use is to stimulate thoughts, and to reveal men’s powers 
to themselves and their fellows, for zm vino veritas, and intimacy is born of the blood of the 
grape. But is it not unworthy of us to pour joy’s aid from a decanter, or to count upon * circum- 
stances’ for a delight which the soul alone should furnish? Oh, no! for by Gop’s blessing the 
world is a circumstance; our friends are circumstances; our wax-lights and gayeties likewise; 
and all these are stimuli, and touch the being within us; and where then is the limit to the ap- 
plication of Art and Nature to the soul? At least, however, vur doctrine is dangerous; but then 
fire is dangerous, and love is dangerous, and life with its responsibilities is very dangerous. All 
strong things are perils to one whose honor’s path is over hair-breidth bridges and along giddy 
precipices. A sixth use is to make the body more easily industrious in work-times. This is the 
test of temperance and the proof of the other uses. That-wine is good for us which has no fumes, 
but which leaves us to sing over our daily labors with ruddier cheeks, purer feelings, and brighter 
eyes than water can bestow. The seventh use is, in this highest form of assimilation, to sym- 
bolize the highest form of communion, according to the Testament which our Saviour left, and 
to stand on the altar as the representative of spiritual truth. All foods feed the soul, and this on 
the principles of a universal symbolism: this then is the highest use of bread and wine, to be 
taken and assimilated in the ever-new spirit of the kingdom of heaven.’ 


‘Speaxine of beautiful Greenwood, writes a metropolitan friend, ‘reminds me of 
a scene I once witnessed in Broadway. A drunken Irishman was driving an empty 
hearse down that noisy gay thoroughfare: on his face was an idiotic laugh, and he 
leered at each person on the side-walk whose eye he could catch, while he held up 
his finger in true omnibus style, and: cried, ‘Ride down? right down! ride down?’ 
Some met his glance with a shudder, some with a laugh, some with a frown; but 
they all passed on, with more serious faces, at sight of the ghastly carricature. Be- 
\ind the hearse were boys running and shouting, as if they were imps in the wake o 
hind the | i g and shouting, as if they w I in t] ke of 
Death. He probably reached the South Ferry without a fare’ . . . THerrisa 
sublime touch of the burlesque in the indolent Hibernian cockney’s ‘Lay of the Lazy? 
He is in love, but not quite in a marrying condition. He closes as follows: 

‘Ive earned at times a pound a week ; ‘My days are drawing to their end: 
Alas! 1’m earning nothing now: I’ve now, alas! no end in view ; 

Chalk scarcely shames my whitened cheek! I never had a real friend ; 

Grief has ploughed furrows in my brow. I wear a worn-out, black surtout : 

I only get one meal a day, My heart is darkened o’er with woe; 

And that one meal— 0 Gop !— my tea: My trousers whitened at the knee; 

I’m wasting silently away, My boot forgets to hide my toe, 

But [ have not forgotten thee! But | have not forgotten thee!’ 

Our friend Purnam might assist this deploring and deplorable writer by sending 
him that clever book, ‘A Lift for the Lazy? . . . ‘The New-York Medical 
Times, edited by J. G. Avams, M. D., is a new medical journal which promises well, 
to judge from the beginning. The present number is well made up, and contains 
original articles of interest from the pens of Drs. W. H. Van Buren, J. T. Mercacr, 
Gurpon Buck, and others; hospital reports, bibliographical and editorial notices, ete. 
Among the latter are some very interesting ‘Medical Gleanings from the Arctic 
Expedition” by Benjamin Vreevanp, M. D., United States’ Navy. ‘Zhe Times’ is 
published monthly. ... . ‘You do not often come across such gems of poetry as 
the following, writes a western correspondent, ‘the genuine productions of a Wau- 
kesha (Wisconsin) farmer. Hear his address ‘ 7o a Dew-Drop :’ 

‘Tue gentle moistening dew-drop, 
So refreshing to the thirsty crop; 


Gem of the opening day 
Sparkling in the morning ray.’ 


And then he gives us what I suspect proves him a transplanted shrub from the 
‘Vaterland’*of song and Dutchmen: 


‘No more to the thankless monarch I vow, 
No more to the lordly my hat raises to an unreturned bow ; 
No more do [ labor like a Russian serf, 
My produce to be consumed by the lordly on earth. 
By the sweat ot my brow, 
With the help of mine frow, 
And my sinewy arm, 
I cultivate my farm. 
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Land of liberty, the land of the free! 
Precious the buon thou hast given to me: 
Health, wealth, and enjoyment, 
And plenty of well-paid employment, 
By the sweat of my brow, 
With the help of my frow, 
And my sinewy arm, ~ 
I cultivate my farm.’ 


WE give the ‘reverse-picture’ by our lively correspondent ‘Henry, which was 
promised in our last. It presents quite a different scene from the ‘crack church’ 
which he depicted : 


‘Tue Sunday before Easter we attended divine service at a free Episcopal church in Vande- 
water-street. The service had just commenced, and we entered the first vacant pew that met our 
eye. Glancing over the worshippers, we felt convinced at once that we were in a house of Gop, 
where all around us were Christians by practice as well as profession. They were a congregation 
of real worshippers. The inside was plain, simple, and unpretending. The seats were comfort- 
able, and the appearance of the whole place and the people was in unison with devotional feel- 
ings. ‘Lhe organist played an anthem, and it was chanted by a most excellentchoir. When they 
had finished, the clergyman commenced reading the morning service. We never felt the power 
of masterly reading to agreater extent; never in the ‘crack churches.’ His fine voice and nice 
intonations gave effect to every word and sentence he read. In reading the second lesson from the 
Gospel of St. MarruHew, which describes the last supper, the scene on the Mount of Olives, the 
asseveration of Perer and the disciples, the agony of the Son of Gop, and his prayer inthe garden 
of Gethsemane, ‘ Faruer, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,’ and the arrival of Jupas 
and the soldiers, the clergyman carried the audience with him. When he had reached the con- 
versation of Jupas previous to the last supper, he suddenly stopped reading. Many no doubt 
thought the good pastor had ‘lost the place.” A few moments of the most solemn silence suc- 
ceeded ; you could have heard the fall of a feather, and the cause of the pause in the reading 
was apparent. The clergyman himself had become so absorbed in the scene, +s portrayed by the 
inspired writer, and his own feelings had been so wrought upon by the language of the Son of Gop, 
that his voice was choked, and he could not continue reading for some time: and when he did 
continue, the tears were seen coursing down his face. There was no clap-trap about it; no stage- 
trick, to make ‘a point” It was genuine It was one of those beautiful incidents that frequently 
occur in the religious worship of the humble, the pure and the good. We thought of Wirt’s 
story of ‘ The Blind Preacher.’ 

‘A collection wastaken up. We had a shilling anda three-dollar bill to choose from for our 
oblation. If we had had a one-dollar bill we should have put it in the plate, and smoked fewer 
cigars in the ensuing week ; but at a three-dollar bill we hesitated, and then — put the three-dollar 
bill in our pocket, and the shilling on the plate. 

‘The clergyman preached a most excellent sermon from the text, ‘ Follow me,’ the words ad- 
dressed by Jesus to the two fishermen brothers, Perer and ANpREew, whom he told he would 
make ‘fishers of men.’ Hereafter we intend to attend regularly atthe free church in Vandewater- 
street, and let the ‘ upper-crust’ churches go. We farther intend to take a class in the Sunday- 
school of that church, and to make up a class from our own customers, the small-sized news- 
boys.’ 


‘ Drayton, a Story of American Life, is the title of a western novel, recently 
issued from the press of the Broruers Harper, and is a work which, despite 
a little carelessness of construction, and an occasional redundance of style, reflects 
great credit upon its author. It is a whole-hearted American work, written by a 
whole-hearted American; and it possesses one quality which will make it sell. It 
is eminently interesting. Its characters are each well discriminated, while they are 
contrasted with the skill of a true artist. The descriptive portions, whether of 
natural scenery or of individual action, are picturesque and dramatic. We could 
cite instances where the language is turgid and profuse for the expression which it 
is employed to give; but this would be hypercritical, when it so frequently rises to 
eloquence, or expands to the beautiful. The lesson taught by Drayton, the poor shoe- 
maker’s apprentice, is most wholesome, and worthy of a republican author. We 
should mention, also, as preéminently spirited, some passages in the love-episodes of 
the ‘Hampton’ and ‘ Rocers’ of the story. There is a scene between the latter and 
a haughty, heartless coquette, which is of itself worth the price asked for the vol- 
ume. We have no hesitation in very cordially commending ‘ Drayton’ to all our 
American readers. They will find some faults, but they will soon see how they 
are thrown into the back-ground by abundant merits. The book will be finished in 


two sittings, in nine cases out of ten; and it takes a work of undeniable power to 
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enforce that consummation. . . . A FRIEND has sent us a choice collection of 
epitaphs and elegiac verses, some of which are amusing enough. ‘ Voili:’ Tne fol- 
lowing inscription may be seen on a grave-stone in Greene county, New-York: ‘ Here 
lies the body of Jouannes Greersmiru, aged sixty-four years and two months. Go 
thou and do likewise!’ That is, go and live sixty-four years and two months! The 
ensuing plaintive lines are copied verbatim et literatim et punctuatim from a wooden 
head-board in the grave-yard at the head of Varick-street. It is headed, ‘Zo the 
Memory of an Onle u Chili 2 died August 15, 1837: 


Lo, here enwrapped, within this narrow shroud of clay, 
The dear image lies, absorb’d in earth’s tranquillity 

This ray of human fate, which crossed life’s fleeting day 
Shows the suff’ring eye the tomb of Laura GaLLoway. 


The plant that decks and the flow’r that fumes the morn 
Dot fade anon; and wither in their rising form. 

Lovely was the inmate’s bloom ; solace crown’d her birth, 
Vivid was the exile’s life, that spoke adieu to earth. 


Sad break of melancholy. as doth Eden's brow, 
Obscure a father’s joy, a mother’s tender vow : 

The tie of graven mem’ry the sorrow’d thought unfold 
Of this darling child bereft: leven months and three 
Days old.’ 


‘The subjoined epitaph was written by a school-master, it is said, on the death of 
a favorite child, which fell into the water of a saw-mill dam and was drowned: 


Just below a Ca Mil dam 

A Child was drown’d Slam; 
Black water white head 

The Child was kilt stun dead. 


The neighbors came down unto the water 
All for to see what was the matter: 

They and their pareats wept and groaned 
For their first born child was drownded. 


A aon ae 
REQUIES-CAT IN PACE.’ 
Here lies, by death smitten, 
A hapless young kitten, 

To moulder away in the dust; 
Oh, had it lived longer, 
It might have been strong r, 

An | died s»mewhat older, we trust. 
Had it grown up to eat-hood, 
Then many a rat would 

Have mourned in the deepest of wo; 
Let the curtain be drawn to, 
We hope it has gone to 

That land where other cats go. 


‘I regret that I cannot inform the curious reader where the following touching 


inscription may be found; but it is pervaded by so earnest a spirit, that I cannot for 
one moment doubt its authenticity : 


‘Here lies the wife of neighbor Toomas, 
Whom death, in mercy, carried from us; 
For, when in life, she was so old, 

So homely. sluttish, such a scold, 

Tha round about her for a mile 

All things were kept in constant broil. 
I’ve known her scold at such a rate 
That even chimney-backs would sweat; 
Trammels, through fear, forgot to hold, 
And red-hot coals of fire grew cold. 
Her husband never dropped a tear 

Till he had placed her body here ; 

And then he blubbered like a lout, 

For fear she’d scratch her passage out. 
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‘In conclusion, I send thee some verses written by the sweet poetess of Mackerel- 
ville, and hope you will offer incense to the stars for permitting you to gaze upon so 
wonderful a production. Now, Mackerelville is on the verdant bank of the Hudson, 
some miles above ‘ Doss his ferry,’ and when the beautiful blue of the summer 
heaven bends over the warm hills at sunset, the gifted authoress may be seen lean- 
ing languidly on the arm of her lover. By the following specimen you will see that 
her power over the pathetic is unsurpassed, and her literary attainments of the very 
highest order. The poem was written to ‘comfort’ surviving friends: 

*Benovp a youth with rudy cheeks * But suddenly the lord was pleased 

With sparkling eyes and ruby lips By some acute or strong dissease 


Flourished like some fragrant rose To touch the stem this flower grew on 
Or some flower that in the garden grows And all his glory soon was gone 


* His lovely nature all appexrs ‘ His fluent tongue grew perching dry 
With comely brow and curling hair Alas this lovely youth must die : 
With ivy teeth and snowey skin His parents by the bed do stand 
Complete built in every limb With weeping eyes and wringing bands 


6 His skin exceeds the softest silk *To see him gasping his vital breath 
Ilis lilly brests are wite as milk Into the arms of cruel death 
And all his bones are full of marrow No comfort here he can afford 
He knows no grief no pain nor sorrow Alas he is gone like JonNasa’s gourd : 


‘In gifts of nature shining bright ¢ And has received his final doom 
He wus his parents cheef delight And entered in the silent tomb 
He is the one whom they did much admire A napkin binds his hands and feet 
And dressed bim up in rich attire | His boddy wears a winding-sheet.’ 

‘These lines are copied letter for letter from the original, which is destitute of 
punctuation. I beg to assure you, my dear Eprror, that this poem and that on the 
death of ‘an onley child, are perfectly authentic ; for the other specimens I am in- 
debted to others, and cannot vouch for their truth. Finally, may the seven fat 
houries. of Paradise watch by thy bedside, and keep thy slumbers swect with the 


penetrating perfumes that emanate from their ethereal bodies! And be thou blessed 
by the seventy-seven caliphs that for ever swing on the musical gates of Medi- 
na!’ . . . Tue following thoughts, by the author of ‘Friends in Council,’ are 


replete with the true feeling of which they are the offspring: 


‘A man’s own home is a serious place to him. There it ishe has known the sweetness and the 
bitterness of early loves and early friendships. There, mayhap, he has suffered one of those vast 
bereavements which was like a tearing away of a part of his own soul: when he thought each noise 
in the house, hearing noises that he never heard before, must be something they were doing in the 
room —the room — where lay all that was mortal of some one inexpressibly dear to him; when 
he awoke morning after morni: g to strus gle with a grief which seemed as new, as appalling, and 
as large as on the first day ; which, indeed, being part of himself, and thus partaking of his reno- 
vated powers, rose equipped with what rest or alacrity sleep had given him; and sank, uncon- 
quered, only when he was too wearied in body and mind to attend to it, or to any thing.’ 


A Lect friend of ours the other day was about entering a haberdasher’s shop in 
Broadway, when a young buck, with a large moustache and small income, born like 
JaFFrer with ‘elegant desires, drove up a pair of spanking bays, glittering with 
their splendid caparison. ‘Ah, G ” said he, ‘how de do?—how de do? How 
d’you like me ho’ses? Fine animals, but very costly. What do you think I gave 
for the pair?" ‘I guess you gave your note, said G . *Good mawning!’ re- 
sponded the blood; ‘good mawning!’ . . . Wuo that saw Professor Pacr’s 
electro-magnetic engine in operation recently at the lecture-room of the Society 
Library, and heard his modest and lucid exposition of its mode of operation; its 
immense power at trifling cost; its lightning-‘ motor, and its ease of control; who 
tha. sav all this, was not imp~esse | with the theught of the vast energies that are 
around and about us ? — sleeping latent in Nature, until called forth by the ‘ prophet- 
ken’ of Gop given Genius. What may the peaceful revolutions of science not pro- 
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duce hereafter! . . . Wer must beg leave to say to‘ L. R. J. of C , Ohio, 
that we have strong doubts whether the ‘Zines to a Comet’ had the unassisted 
paternity to which he was assured they were rightly ascribed. Although there is 
little that is very remarkable in the lines, beyond the alleged paternity, we still do 
not believe that the measures were dictated by any washerwoman’s seven-y ears- 
old child. . . . We have read, and with interest, a volume from the pen of 
Miss Jutta H. GeorGe, comprising the ‘History of the English and Scotch Rebelions 
of 1688. The struggles of these people to rid themselves of a popish king are well 
and graphically depicted. The portraits of ARGyLe and Monmours are drawn with 
marked discrimination and individuality. Messrs. Capy anp Buresss, of John-street, 
are the publishers. . . . Turse lines of General Morris, which, under the title 
of ‘7hy Will be Done, have been set to music by W. V. Waxtace, are the best 
verses we have ever seen from his pen: 
‘SEARCHER Of Hearts! — from mine erase ‘Giver of All!— for every good 
All thoughts that should not be, In the RepEEMER came: 


And in its deep recesses trace For raiment, shelter, and for food, 
My gratitude to THEB! I thank Tuer in His name. 


‘Hearer of Prayer!— oh. guide aright *FaTuer and Son and Hoty Guost, 
Each word and deed of mine! Thou glorious Three in Ong! 

Life’s battle teach me how to fight, Thou knowest best what I need most, 
And be the victory THINE. And let Tuy will be done.’ 


We have glanced over a few of the proof-sheets of a work for schools, academies, 
and the higher halls of learning, which we think will supply a very important 
desideratuin in such institutions. It is entitled ‘ The Book of Hloquence} and con- 
sists of a well-chosen collection of extracts in prose and verse, from the most elo- 
quent orators and poets of other days and the present time. Many hackneyed 
things have been omitted, and numerous good ones added. There are some hundred 
and seventy prose selections from American authors, and some eighty or ninety from 
European authors of celebrity, including a hundred selections from English and 
American poetry. The author is Mr. Cuartes D. Warren, of Cazenovia, in this 
state, a young man of talent, and possessing a good literary taste. Messrs. New- 
MAN AND Company are the New-York publishers. . . . Isy’r this pun perfectly 
awful? Who did the deed? ‘What’s the difference between the top of a moun- 
tain and a person afflicted with any disérder? One’s the summit of a hill, and the 
other’s d/l of asummut!’ ‘Orfull’ . . . Aw obliging corresp: mdent in Virginia 
writes us: ‘I notice a remark in the October Kytcxersocker relative to our trans- 
lation of one petition in the Lorn’s Prayer. Not claiming to be equal to Srrrua- 
aint, I was’ at first inclined to say, ‘ All right’ to your suggestion. But my diffi- 
culty was in regarding ‘temptation’ as equivalent to ‘sin, or as resulting in sin 
necessarily. You will observe that in the original ,the termination (6)uos signifies a 
means or instrument: E. G., csv, to shake; oecomos, a means of shaking, and hence 
‘an earthquake. So here, metpxomos, & Means or occasion of testing or proving. 
Tis does not imply sin as the necessary result of it. And then the succeeding 
clause, being in contrast, will aid in giving the exact idea. The word translated 
‘evil? movnpos, means, by its adj. termination, as you know, ‘ so full of, novos, labo- 
riosus: 1. ¥. full of labor, effort, or toil. Then the idea fully expressed stands thus: 
‘Carry us not into circumstances of rigid trial, but draw us away from (out of) cir- 
cumstances full of effort (in resisting temptation.)’ In other words: ‘Do not put 
us to any severe test, (lest we yield’) These, Sir, are the results of my humble 
investigation, which seem to harmonize at the same time with etymology and ortho- 
doxy. I only suggest them in an unpretending manner, to show you that you have 
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yet another reader and admirer in the ‘Old Dominion’ . . . ‘ We were lately 


amused,’ says a waggish contemporary, ‘at an ‘art criticism’ delivered by a raw and 
unsuspecting JonaTHan, who had been quietly gazing at a garden in one of our 
suburban villages, which, among other ornaments, boasted several handsome marble 
statues. ‘Jest see what a waste!’ observed our rural friend; ‘there’s no less than 
six scare-crows in that little ten-foot garden patch, and ary one of ’em alone would 
keep off all the crows from a five-acre lot!’ That would have been a pleasant 
criticism for the sculptor himself to hear, would n’t it? He wouldn't have sculp’d 
again, ‘we don’t think!’ . . . In the capital sketch, ‘The New Spire at Innis- 
field; in preceding pages, the reader will recognize an incident or two in the life of 
the notorious, we might say celebrated, Sreruen Burrovens; a man, the history of 
whose adventures, with that of Captain James Ritey, formed almost the first books 
of the kind we ever perused. . . . Tuwere are ‘several tens’ of scores of people 
in this metropolis at this moment, who would gladly second ‘ Mrs. Sticerns’ proposi- 
tion in the lines which ensue: 


‘Sarp Srieains to his wife one day, 
*‘ We’ve nothing left to eat: 

If things go on in this sad way, 
We sha’nt ‘make both ends meet 

The dame replied, in words discreet, 
‘We ’re not so badly fed, 

If we could make but one end meat, 
And make the other bread !’ 


‘A country school-mistress, writes a town-neighbor, ‘a short time ago was relat- 
ing her ‘ experience’ to me, and among other incidents mentioned this: ‘The school, 
as usual in New-England, was required to read the Scriptures in rotation at the 
morning devotions; and one morning a ‘smart’ little girl, of seven or eight years of 
age, was seen studying her verse in anticipation of her turn, so as to be able to go 
through without a blunder. Her verse was: ‘He that gathereth not with me, scat- 
tereth abroad.’ With her toes up to the mark, and her eyes sparkling with con- 
scious ability to do it up right, she burst out at the top of her lungs, and on the 
gallop: ‘He that gatheth not with me, seratcheth a board!’’ A little boy, of six 
years, belonging to her ‘ parish, while undressing for bed one night, with his arms 
over his head, tying his night-dress on the back of his neck, was heard musing aloud 
as follows: ‘I can beat Tom Tucker. I can write my name in writin’; J can tell 
the time o’ day by the clock; I can spell Nesucuapnezzar; and I can tie a double- 
bow knot!’ Another little fellow, of four, wading in a mud-puddle after a shower, 
came across an angle-worm, and thus delivered himself in audible reverie: ‘Worms 
are the snakes’ babies; little mices are the rats’ babies; and the s/ars are the moon’s 
babies!’’ This last makes us think of a stanza in a‘ cradle song’ from the German: 

* Steep, baby, sleep; 
The large stars are the sheep, 
The little sturs are the lambs, I guess, 
The fair moon is the shepherdess. 
Sleep, baby, sleep!’ 

‘The Illustrated Ladies’ Keepsake, is the title of a volume recently laid upon our 
table, edited by Asanet Aszor, and published from the press of Mr. Joun S. Taytor: 
Nassau-street. It is a highly-embellished book, and will take rank with the an- 
nuals in its exterior and the character of its contents. Among the illustrations are a 
splendid steel frontispiece of Smiire, and twelve other engravings of the ‘ Women 
of the Bible” The contents are varied, well written, and interesting, consisting of 
tales, essays, narratives, and a judicious selection of poetry, by some of the best 
writers, all of which have a pure aim and tendency. . . . Forrirvpe under 
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affliction, under the ‘pangs of despised love’ especiaHy, will always excite admi- 
ration, if not commiseration. ‘Hence we view’ the merit of these brief lines: 
* Now nerved to wo, no more I’ll know 
How hope deferred makes mortals sick : 
The gathering storm may whelm my form, 
But L will suffer ‘ like & brick!’ 
We commend the writer's magnanimity to the codrdinate emulation of ‘the jilted, 
in all sections of our ‘ked’ntry. . . . Go and see Levrze’s great picture of 
‘ Washington "Crossing the Delaware, at the Stuy vesant-Institute exhibition-room, 
It requires no comment. ‘It is itself the orator’ of the scene and of the occasion. 
The crowds who throng to see it by day and by night sufficiently attest its character. 
It is a work that will be as immortal as its subject. . . . WELL, reader, here we 
are, in due course of time, at the end of another volume; and our next number, 
printed upon entirely new types, and with other attractions which will ‘tell their 
own story, will commence the Vhirty-Ninth Volume of the Knickerbocker. Now, 
reader, you know us. Many of you have known us long. We have worked for 


you fur many,many years. Of sad and joyful matters we have gossipped with you, 


until you seem to be our friends—*‘ friends, though unseen.’ Now will you not 


labor a little for us ? 


Our work is now reduced to THREE DOLLARS A YEAR; and we 
wish the hand that records this could take that of every reader who has ‘ wintered 
and summered with us’ in these pages, and looking him square in the face, ‘ remark 
as follows :’ ‘ Look o' here; you like the ‘Old Knick., you say ; you must, you know, or 
you would ‘nt have taken itso long. Very well, now get us up a club, there’s a good 
fellow, and send on the names to the publisher: to the end that care may be ban- 
ished, and cheerfulness abound, and such a Magazine be presented to you monthly, 
through increased means of procuring the best matériel to be found in the country, 
as you have never received before. Our port-folios are bursting with accepted articles 
in prose and verse: all good, and many of them from our most eminent American 
pens. ‘ You shallsee anon!’ Among the rest, the popular author of ‘Reveries of a 
Bachelor’ will furnish us monthly with 


Che Fudge Poupers, 
ADVENTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD OF THE FUDGE FAMILY, 
a INTO WRITING BY TONY FUDGE. 

‘It will be very desultory, and contain whim-whams of all sorts; a little inter 
larded with story; spiced with somewhat of satire; relieved by sallies of irony’ 
and moving from east to west, like the picture panoramas of the day, to the ¢une of 
indifferent music.” Our paper, of the whitest and finest, is secured; our new types 
are shining in their boxes ; and our printer has made his ‘ solemn ’davy’* that the typo- 
graphy of the Knickersocker shall not be excelled by that of any similar publication 
in the world. (3 Fruenps, there is a loose slip in the present number, to which 
names can be affixed, ‘ just as easy as writin’. Regardit. A specialrequest. Respect 
this. A vermilion hint. ‘ Decidedly no indulgence will be shown, etc. . . . Our 
friend Lronarp Scort, who reprints the English Reviews, declines to advertise the 
Knickersocker, at its reduced price, upon his covers, fearing, he says, that it will 
‘take away some ef his subscribers. If it were published at five dollars, he would 
have no objection!’ This fact is all that we need mention. It will be seen that 
we have no such fears in relation to his publications. . . . Loner=iiccv's ‘Goleen 
Legend, Metvitue’s ‘ Moby-Dick,’ ‘ Rural Homes,’ ‘ The Odd-Fellows’ Offering, Haw- 
THORNE’s ‘ Wonder-Book, Dr, Warnwricut’s ‘Travels in the East, illustrated, ‘The 
String of Diamonds, ‘ The Panorama,’ and two or three other ‘good books’ and pub- 
lications, await ‘immediate despatch. 
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